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What about the farm problem?.... 
Here are some views of the farmers them- 
selves which should prove of interest to every- 
one concerned in this big economic riddle. 


Bicycling not dead yet............ 
Although the number of bikes made in this 
country dwindled from 480,000 to 287,500 
in two years it is said the wheel is now staging 
a comeback. 


Letters from our readers.......... 
Covered bridges; Lincoln's birthplace; Do 
fishworms have eyes? ; Whereis Middle W est? 


This week’s cross-word puzzle...... 


Sweden the home of dynamite..... 
Also one of the greatest painters the world 
has known was a Swede born in Dalecarlia. 


What’s-wrong-here pictures........ 
Over-ambitious rainspout; Poor snake; 
Spooky phone; Michigan not Indiana; Insep- 
arable rings; Branded; Phoney phone; Crazy 
moon; Cow or horse? 


Fat adds flavor to beef............ 
Experiments show that it is impossible to get 
good beef without having it fat; fat should 
be of a creamy color rather than a deepyellow. 


Gems from our exchanges......... 


Famous mousetrap quotation...... 
Elbert Hubbard might have been the author 
except for the fact that Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son might have“ Said it first.” 


Development of anti-aircraft guns. . 


Hokum in the field of art......... 


If you don’t believe that some wild men are 
still at large in certain otherwise civilized 


communities just attend an exhibition of 


paintings by “modernists” or “futurists.” 

Animals have their criminals. . 
Striking cases of robbery, murder, kidnaping, 
drunkenness and counterfeiting among ani- 


mals have been exposed by scientists. 
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Few cows in China........ ais 


Balloon jumping novel sport..... ; 


With the pigmies in Dutch Indies... 
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See how many of the above questions you cafytanswer 
and put them to your smart friends. 
pages indicated. 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. rtd 


Sheela 


But Chinese are very particular about the 
kind of picture on the condensed milk label. 


22 


Just imagine the thrill of jumping over pass- 
ing autos or houses that are in your path. 


23 


Nervy explorers lived among sawed-off peo- 
ple for several months and collected many 
interesting objects and much information. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


What makes popcorn pop? (19) 

How many people die in this country every year? 
(25) 

Who is Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst? (10) 

W here is the oldest Christian church in the world 
located? (14) 

W hat form of government has Cuba? (7) 

Why are bicycles so popular in Europe? (13) 
Did the Indians use salt in their food before 
America was discovered? (18) 

W ho was Alfred Nobel? (8) 

W hat use is made of old newspapers exported from 
this country? (13) 

What did the Swedes use to shave their faces in 
the bronze age? (9) 

Are more cotton or silk stockings made in this 
country? (24) 

What vegetable is the easiest of all to can? (20) 
W hat is the cause of the Mississippi flood? (6) 

W hat is the favorite means of travel in Siam? (11) 
By what country is Armenia now governed? (14) 


Who is the president of Mexico? (11) 


Did blankets woven by the Navajo Indians have 


any special significance? (24) 

W hat is the most characteristic weapon of the na- 
tives of Australia? (12) 

Did the U. 8. farm population increase or de- 
crease during the last year? (20) 

W hat is the safest, most economical and healthiest 
vehicle known to transportation? (13) Sar, ©! 
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Answers ear On 
Contests may also be held, five points 


for parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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Muriel—I’ve just come from the beauty 
parlor. 
Mavis—They were shut, I suppose? 


“T just saw a young man trying to kiss 
your daughter.” 

“Did he succeed ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it wasn’t my daughter.” 


“She’s her own chaperon!” 
“How’s that?” 
“Man, you ought to see her face! 


“If my daughter has accepted you, why 
come to me?” 

“J would like to get expert advice as to 

the advisability of marrying her.” 





Mrs. Rowen—Baby’s getting on wonder- 
fully—I’m sure she’ll be able to walk soon.” 

Mr. Rowen—D’you think it’s worth the 
trouble of teaching her—hardly anybody 
walks much nowadays. 


Joe—Did you say your girl’s legs were 
without equal? 
Matty—No. I said they knew no parallel. 





“Our museum has acquired a new Rem- 
brandt !” 

“About time, too. 
ting very old!” 


The other was get- 





“Now, Henry, you mustn’t kiss me before 
my relatives.” 
“But I do ‘not kiss you, mademoiselle. 


“No, but in case you do.”’—Paris Sans 
Gene. 
“One of the club members says you 


spoke to him without being summoned.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. “His coat- 
tails were on fire.” 
“As for myself, I think you were justi- 
fied. However, if he makes a point of it, 
you will have to go.” 


Father—What kind of a man is this fel- 
low to whom you are engaged? 

Marian—Well, he says he has always 
wanted a home. 

Father—That sounds good. 

Marian—And he likes ours very much. 


¢ Mrs;>Stewer—John, do you really believe 
there is such a thing as beginner’s luck? 

Mr. Stewer—Oh, sure! We were hap- 
py the first week of our married life, 
weren’t we, Jane? 


“Something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark,” mused Hamlet. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” returned the faith- 
ful Horatio. “Ill bet the whole trouble is 
with your receiving set.” 


Schram the artist sold a picture to a 
wealthy woman. The latter soon became 
tired of it, because, she declared, it lacked 
animation. So she sent for another artist, 
the well-known Jex, and asked him to paint 
a man or woman on the road that ran 
‘through the middle of the painting. 

Jex did so, and when he met Schram 
who had painted the original work he told 
him what he had done. “I had the temerity 
to alter a landscape of yours the other 


day,” he said. “It was one you sold to Mrs. 
Jones. She wanted a figure painted in, so I 
added an old man walking down the road.” 

“Road? What road? There’s no road in 
that picture !” 

“Why, yes, there is,” said the other. “A 
road runs right through the middle of the 
canvas.” 

“Why,” cried Schram, indignantly, “that’s 
not a road! That’s a river!” 


trees bendjyng over so far? 

Farmer—You would bend ovér, too, miss, 
if you wuz as full o’ green apples as those 
trees are. 


Teacher (to unusually bright student)— 
Isaac, how much would $500 at two per cent 
amount to at the end of a year? 

No answer. 

Teacher—Don’t you know that, Isaac? 

Isaac—Yes, but I’m not interested in two 
per cent. 


A man who had recently come into a 
fortune received an income tax blank from 
the treasury department. He replied as 
follows: Dear Treasury—I received your 
application blank. I already belong to sev- 
eral good lodges and so I don’t care to join 
your income tax. 


Wife (with sudden  thought)—Dear, 
would you like to have mother for lunch? 

Husbarfd—No thanks. My digestion isn’t 
what it used to be. 


“Pansy and Brad are going to get mar- 
ried,” said Yvonne of the rapid-fire restaur- 
ant. “I didn’t s’pose they hardly knew 
each other.” 

“They don’t,” returned Heloise, the head 
waitress. “That’s the reason they are go- 
ing to get married.” 


Visitor at Exhibition—Il wonder why 
Paine, the artist has called this picture 
“Home”? 

Another Visitor—Because 
place like it, I should say. 


there’s no 


Grocer—Who broke the window when I 
was out? 

Delivery Boy—The butcher did, sir. He 
ducked when I threw a potato at him. 





Alice—Wah, I wanna sit in Uncle’s lap! 


Nellie—No, no, Alice. Can’t you see Un- 


cle is sitting there himself —Legion Weekly. ° 


“What did you say. when the duke pro- 
posed to you?” P 

“I told him he had made me very happy,” 
said Miss Cayenne. ’ 

“So you accepted him?” 

“No. The compliment iis something to 
talk about. A marriage would eventually 
be something to gossip about.” 


Judge—Just where did the defendant’s 
auto hit you? 

Sweet Young Thing—Well, if I had been 
wearing a license plate it weuld have been 
badly damaged. 


A well known man was once ifvited to de- 
liver a lecture in a small] town. He sus- 
pected it was a gratis affair and as he 


was not feeling very well he : 
am far from being in good physi. 
and I am satisfied that if I were . 
after my lecture I should not hay: 
enough to refuse it.” 


A minister, in addressing his 
gan, “As I gaze about I! see }b. 
a great many bright and shini: 

Just then 87 powder puffs we: 
into action. 





Sadie—Yodeling Smith always 
tiny piece of peppermint in his ») 
help him to sing. 

Jealous James—I’d buy him a | 
I thought he’d put them all in at 
Munich Meggendorfer. 


Wife—I took this recipe for t! 
out of a cook book. 

Husband—You did perfectly ri: 
should never have been put in. 


Hester and Henry are seated at | 
ner table in their little flat. Th: 
sharp explosive report from thx 
Hester jumps up and runs to the \ 

Henry—Don’t be alarmed—that \ 
a pistol shot. . 

Hester (with a sigh of relief) 
sounded just like a blow out. 


Employed—Now that I have de 
give you ‘the job, I must tell y 
early hours are the rule in this s| 

New Clerk—That’s good. You can 
too early for me. 


Mrs. Stayathome—Were you 
London, Berlin? 

Mrs. Gadabout—I really couldn’t 
My husband bought all the ticke! 


Benevolent Visitor—Do any 
friends ever come to see you hi 

Convict 131313—No, mam, the: 
here wit me. 


Street-car Passenger—Do you ch: 
children? 

Conductor—Under six, we do | 

Passenger—Well, I have only fiv: 


Schram, the Artist—The fact is, | 
purchaser in 10 knows a_ good 
from a bad one. 

Critic—That’s what I call luck fo: 
of you fellows, eh? 


Florist—Here are some beautifu! 
blossoms, madam. 

Mrs. Newwealth—Cotton blossoms! 
cheap and vulgar looking! Have! 
any silk blossoms? 


Landlady—I think you had bette! 
elsewhere. 

Boarder—Yes, I often had. 

Landlady—Often had what? 

Boarder—Had better board 


Mrs. Grubb (after a tiff)—When ! 


else’ 


ried you I didn’t know you were ‘uc° * 
coward. I thought you were a brave " 
_” Grabb—So did everybody else. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


FARM VOICES 
In a previous issue we invited individ- 
yal expressions of opinion on the farm 
problem witha view of sounding out the 
farmer before the next congress meets. 


We are especially desirous of hearing 
from the real farmer—the dirt farmer. 
However, we do not bar the opinions of 
the swivel-chair farmer or, in fact, any- 
one else interested in agriculture. We 
wanttoknow whether the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill veto is as much of a disappoint- 
ment as it has been cracked up to be, 
Our columns are open to argument 
from both sides. 

The early response to our invitation 
has been gratifying, indicating that 
farm relief is one of the biggest prob- 
lems before the nation today. Some of 
the views expressed in the following 


—Cartoon in New York American. 


The farmer thinks waterway development 
would relieve him in his present period 
of distress. 4 


letters may be of interest to those who 
want to give the matter more thought 
before committing themselves. Joseph 
Love, of Green Castle, Mo., writes: 


I can’t understand why the tariff would 
not be a benefit to the farmer as well as to 
industrialist and laborer. All the farmer 
asks is a 100-cent-dollar to compare with 
the laborer’s and manufacturer’s dollar. 
At the present time the farmer is getting 
only 60 to 80 cents of his dollar. The Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill was an earnest effort to 
remedy the over-balanced condition. While 
this bill probably was not perfect we, the 
farmers of the Middle-West, would have 
liked to have seen it tried out. One of the 
faults that the president pointed out was 
that the bill was unconstitutional. It may 
have been, but the courts should have de- 
cided that, not the president. 

President Coolidge had a strong hold on 
the farmers, up to the veto of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, beeause of his economical ad- 
ministration. I think that this advantage 
has been broken by the veto. Tf think the 
Vermonter does aspire to succeed himself 
but he will never do it now. Even if the in- 
dustrial East does marshal enough dele- 
Satcs to swing the nomination to Coolidge 
the Republican standard will fall if the 








—Cartoon in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Speaking of Hog-Calling 


Democrats nominate a man who will cham- 
pion real farm relief. On the other hand, if 
the Democrats should be so foolish as to 
nominate Reed of Missouri, who has stren- 
uously opposed the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and the Republicans should nominate 
Lowden, Watson of Indiana or Dawes we 
would see a greater Republican landslide 
than in 1920. While Reed would carry sev- 
eral Eastern states, the Republicans would 
certainly split the Solid South. 

The farmers are more firmly lined up on 
the McNary-Haugen idea than ever be- 
fore—the Southern cotton grower, the Mid- 
dle-Western corn raiser, the North West- 
ern wheat raiser, and a great majority of 
other farmers are in the fight to the last 
ditch. One more effort will be made to 
satisfy objections of the enemies. of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. If this also fails we 
shall probably see the greatest fight against 
the tariff wall that was ever known. Big 
bankers would help the farmers in this be- 
cause a low tariff or no tariff at all would 
make the collection of foreign debts easier. 


An Ohio farmer who requests that his 
name be withheld says: 


The farmer does not need any help ex- 
cept to be let alone, unless he be able to get 
something for over-time like laborers in 
industry. I am 66 years old and am work- 
ing 14 hours a day and am not getting as 
much for it as an eight-hour laborer. That 
is the thing to correct but congress can’t do 
it. Just let us alone and in time all things 
will be adjusted. 


E. Peterson, a farmer living near 
Miami, Fla., comments: . 


I believe in price fixing by government. It 
was a great success during the war, and no 
one was hurt by it except the gamblers of 
Wall street. The farmer was prosperous 
and happy until the price-fixing edict was 
declared at an end. There seems to be a 
marked prejudice against price fixing of 
farm products, Why? Because it will pre- 
vent gambling in life’s necessities and force 
the gamblers to go to work. The price of 
gold and silver is fixed by government edict. 
Likewise, transportation such as postage, 
freight, express and passenger rates, inter- 
est on money. Fees to public officals, salaries 
to government employees, harbor fees, Pan- 
ama canal tollsand many other things. Why 
discriminate against the farmer and com- 
pel him to be goverened by the fateful laws 
of supply and demand manipulated by a lot 

.% 


of sharkers sailing under the high toned 
names of “Boards of Trade” etc.? Take 
for instance the wheat farmer. Fix the 
price of wheat so that there will be a profit 
in it. Then let the demand for wheat be 
filled by the wheat growing states in pro- 
portion to the supply on hand. If a 10 per 
cent demand is made then each state sell 10 
per cent and so on. If at the end of the 
year there remains a surplus it will serve to 
determine how much of a crop to plant for 
the next season. This will control the dan- 
ger of over production better than by any 
other method, for competition ceases to 
enter into the problem. This same rule to 
be applied to all other commodities. It is 
the only solution, in my hamble opinion. 


From tumultuous NebraskaHastings, 
in fact—Homer Earl contributes: 


There is only one remedy, the Coolidge 
plan, if the farmer is given back the credit 
that was taken away from him in 1920 by 
the liquid asset rule of the federal reserve 
bank system. If that is done the farmer 
would be head and shoulder aboveany other 
business, like he was before his credit was 
taken away. In 1919 meetings were held in 
Washington and at several state capitals to 
devise some way to bring down the high 
cost of living. After several such meetings, 
and after one Warburg was drafted, the li- 
quid asset rule was adopted in such a way 
as to make every farmer’s note that had 
been given to a bank a frozen asset. After 
some 1000 or more banks failed through no 
other cause than the liquid asset rule, banks 
were forced to deny the farmer the latter’s 
former credit. As a farmer’s note cannot be 
rediscounted through the federal reserve 
bank system unless he has liquid assets 
that can be turned into cash in days or 
weeks, not months, and those liquid assets 
must have their origin in a commercial 
transaction, this ruling leaves the farmer 
without any credit. No business can run 
without credit. If you should take the 
credit away from the commercial channel 
today manufactured articles would drop 50 
per cent within three days and within 90 
days many concerns would be broke. The 
president is right. What the farmer needs 
is his credit back as it was prior to 1920. 


W. M. Branham, of Hitchins, Ky., 
blames taxes,autos and modern extrava- 
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—Cartoon in Mem 


The big question, according to complaining agriculture, is whether Uncle Sam shall be 
nurse or flunky. 


gance for the farmer’s plight. To quote 
him: 

The greatest curse that ever struck our 
land has been the automobile. Instead of 
being a great blessing it has been worse 
than whisky ever was. It has increased 
crime and produced idleness, delinquency 
and extravagance. What I think would help 
the farmers most would be to stop burden- 
ing them with taxes, let them try to work 
out their own problems, cut out the middle 
man, stop the grafter and tax all banks. 


Following is a thought from S. F. Greg- 
ory of Williamsport, Ind.: 


When the war came manufacturers raised 
the price of all their goods. We still have 
to pay war prices for manufactured prod- 
ucts and the tariff is their protection. 
Take the simple article of a spool of cotton 
thread. Before the war we could get six 
spools for 25 cents and each spool had 300 
yards on it. Now when we pay five cents 
a spool it has but 100 yards on it. On the 
other hand, agriculture’s prices have come 
down. Corn.went up to $3.50 a bushel dur- 


* ing the war. Today our markets only of- 


fers 49 cents. Our taxes are three times as 
much as before the war. Four-fifths of the 
farms in my part of the state are mort- 
{aged to meet expenses. It is exasperating 
to the farmer to see aliens come here, join 
the union and demand their $15 aday. What 
will help the farmer is to organize a new 
party that will reduce the tariff, reduce the 
power of the unions and put in a president 
who is not run by Wall street. 


A. S. Howard, a wheat grower of Kal- 
ispell, Mont., discusses the situation: 


Montana produces the best grade of wheat 
in the world. Wheat is also our largest and 
most valuable crop. Once each day some- 
body in Chicago wires us (at our expense) 
what we are to take for wheat that day. 
Now this authority does not live on a farm 
and knows absolutely nothing about grow- 
ing wheat and so in fixing a price for us the 
cost of growing a bushel of wheat is not 
considered. This authority figures on what 
wheat is worth in London, Buenos Aires or 
Sidney, Australia. Anyway, we sell at the 
price quoted us. Of course, this is often be- 
low cost. The price of all other farm prod- 
ucts is likewise fixed for us. 

The men who fix prices have not usurped 
this duty as many seem to think but it has 
been thrust upon them because the farmer 
refused to do his duty. It is necessary 


™that wheat, beef and pork and all farm 


products have a price and someone has 
to fix them. I have noticed that business 
men in all lines fix the priceson their goods, 
and they don’t wire to Chicago and get 
someone to tell them what to sell at. This 
is good business. 

But the farmer is trying just the opposite. 
Until he makes up his mind to apply a few 
business principles and more brains to the 
business of farming his position will not 
better. He is pot at the bottom yet. A doz- 
en McNary-Haugen bills won’t help him 
and a tariff won’t do any good as long as he 
lets someone else fix his prices, Industry 


has pointed the way. Labor has led the 
way. But there is none so blind as he who 
won't see. If the farmers were prepared to 
go on a strike as labos-has had to do they 
could paralyze this whole countr¥”in not 
days but hours. But alas, they lack the one 
necessary element, namely, organization. 
The same cry of the farmers was raised in 
Roosevelt’s administration. He sent out a 
commission to see what was the matter and 
when this commission had reported the 
president had this to say to the farmers: 
“Your government wants to help you but 
before we can do this you must get your- 
selves together.” But farmers have made 
little or no progress in that direction as yet. 


If W. A. Pike of Springfield, Tenn., 
had his way all persons who propose to 
tell the farmer how to overcome the 
present situation wouldsbe prosecuted 
as quack doctors. He thinks the McNary- 
Haugen idea a quack remedy. Another, 
he says, is the government’s advice to 
make two blades of grass grow where 
one gréw before. He adds: 


The result is a surplus that has to hunt a 
market among the poorest people in the 
world, and be sold below the cost of pro- 
duction. The McNary-Haugen bill would 
mean something in the way of a bonus. 
Uncle Sam would have to finance the sur- 
plus end: \ That’s impossible. Nothing can 
be done by congress to relieve the situa 
tion. Every commodity produced by: farm- 
ers has a channel to pass through and 
every time it is handled means an extra 
duty that is chargeable to carriage. Figur- 
ing one bushel of wheat at $1.50 per bushel, 
with a carriage of eight per cent it means 
12 cents on 35 pounds of flour. It starts 
with the miller, then the jobber, wholesaler 
and retailer. That’s four duties. There is 
no aid to be given the farmer if the cause 
for his condition is not removed. Remove 
the cause and the effect will adjust itself. 
Dissolve'the corporations, limit the amount 
of capital in any one enterprise, compel 


each to operate independently of the other. . 


In both sellingand buying cut out the usury. 
I have 280 acres, no mortgage yet. Am 64 





—Cartoon in Columbus Dispatch. 


Tenderfoot Cal defies danger in taking the 
Western trail. | 


4 
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years old, have to depend on shar, nite 
The past two years I had two {,))))); 
After furnishing house; garden, 
stock, tools and all the land they 
tivate, then selling all they rais: 
market price, it lacked about $100 «; 
their living expenses. I am noi 

one who has had that experience. 
may be charged with letting thei 
high. Well, all right, but if their { 
clothes have to be reduced I declin 

and refuse to witness such a punis|! 

this grand and free country that w, 

yell about. 


From Custer, S. Dak., comes [his jet. 
ter signed by Patrick Wright: 


The phrase “American farmer” 
nothing under our present peg-leg 
sided economic system that will e\ 
bankrtpt the nation if continued. 1 
you say “Eastern farmer” or “Westc: 
er” the phrase is understood. 1| 
ern farmer is protected from al 
the tariff and from the West by ext: 
freight rates so that he has a mon 
the Eastern markets. Yet the Westc: 
er is tariff taxed to protect a mar! 
is denied him because of freight ra 
amount to an embargo, and the loc 
on Western farmsare three times whi:i (hey 
were before the war. The Western | 
cannot net as much for his product 
butter, eggs and wool, as he did bei 
war. At the same time he is payi: 
times the pre-war prices for near! 
thing he buys. It is not land spe 
which busted the farmers, though lid 
bust the banks. And/the end is not in 
sight. 

To give you an idea of the freig! 
and how they affect the Western | 
Custer, S. Dak., is my nearest tov 
postoffice address. About two years | 
did some figuring on freight rates on wheat 
from Custer to Chicago. A minimu! I 
load of wheat is 64,000 pounds or 1075 bush- 
els at $1.30 per bushel, a price of $1397.5!) at 
the Chicago market. Freight from (us! 
to Chicago is $735.50, leaving net returns of 
$662.20 for 61 acres at an average yield in 
good season of 17 bushels per acre. Deduct- 
ing $69.30 for seed leaves $592.90. ‘1! 
will be seen that the Eastern farm 
cause of his advantageous location, realizes 
more than double that. Now, if you ( 
depreciation of land ‘and buildings, f 
a team of horses, taxes and maintena: I 
fences, wear and tear of harness an 
chinery, and the cost of hired lab: 
Western farmer has little left to liv« 
say nothing of his invested capital an 
cost of clothes ete. 


O. F. Reeves, for nearly half a centu! 
a farmer at Akron, Mich., advises: 


Don’t depend on tenants. Not om 
will properly crop, cultivate and | 
Farmers who work their own far: 
prosperous, except in unfavorable s 
like 1926. Roll up your sleeves and 
work. Don’t buy gasoline to keep tha! 
busy. Let all movements and pron 
alone and attend to your personal affa 
stead of depending on others. The McNary 
Haugen bill was designed by slic! 0- 
nioters and not one-tenth of the f: s 
would profit by it. Lower values on | 
would relieve. My assessment on 12\) 
is $5000 and my tax $154.64, or thr 
cent. Our highway assessment is 
one-third of my tax. What would \ 
with the money if three per cent ta: 
levied on all legitimate business at 
valuation as my farm, which does 1 
me three -per cent after taxes and main(.!!- 
ance expenses are paid. No manufact\' 
or business house could exist on suc! 42 
income. 
_/The farmer surely pays out of all propo™ 
tion to any other class. This country 5'\*° 
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to much protection and support to resident 
aliens. For instance, a Russian tenant on 
my farm has five children of school age and 
did not pay one penny tax. There are six 
or seven families (tenants) in this locality. 
We have no children, but are assessed to 
educate these aliens who enjoy every Amer- 
n privilege that we do, except voting, and 


os othing for it. At the rate farmers are 


ay | . 
Piling off their personal property and 
waving farms around here at least one- 


third of the farms will not be worked this 
year. , 

Farmers cannot be successfully organized. 
We know this by experience. There are 
jocalities where just grain and stock are 


the products where organization has met 
with success but generally where diversi- 
fed farming is carried on there are too 


many interests. We farmers occasionally 
centralize our efforts and assist in sending 
arepresentative to Washington who is load- 
ed to the neck with ideas, before election. 
But we never hear of him after he gets 
there. It really seems to me as if the diver- 
sified farmer was doomed. I notice that 
stock and poultry and dairy products bring 
best returns, For illustration: We keep 250 
laying hens and a good Jersey cow and 
realized more net cash from them than was 
received from all crops raised on the place 
this year. But any specialy can be overdone. 


T. E. Egge of Webster, S. Dak., in- 
forms us that when he visited Norway 
some years ago he saw many Deering 


binders, similar to the ones in this coun- 
try only smaller and stronger, and was 
told that the Norwegian farmer paid 


“less than half of what they pay right 
here in Webster.” He continues: 


Ever since the present propaganda got 
under way from 25 to 35 years, the farmers 
have been urged too hard to buy what they 
did not need, just to “keep up” with people 
in the towns and cities. This necessitated 
going in debt and has kept them in debt. 
Lately countless thousands have gone bank- 
rupt, and the mill is grinding out the grist 
vigorously at present writing. Every new 
invention, and device adding to the modern 
luxurious living has been urged onto them. 
Higher education, which is useless in argri- 
culture, has greatly added to taxes, and 
caused much hiring of farm help. In nearly 
every instance where the farmer’s children 
have gotten this modern “sprucing-up” they 
have ceased to be any help to their parents 
at all, but instead of that, have become 
aburden, The farmers should have been let 
alone altogether and permitted to carry on 
their farming in their own way, letting 
them develop agriculture as they, from 
reading farm-journals or other good publi- 
cations, and especially from their own ex- 
perience and experiments, discovered to be 
advantageous to them individually and as a 
class. Many inventions, while good in 
themselves, like the automobile, tractors, 
etc. have been almost forced upon the 
farmers whilé perhaps nine-tenths of them, 
in reality, could not afford the expense of 
buying these seeming conveniences and 
maintaining them, 

When we-were were about to enter the 
World war representatives of the labor 
unions came before congress and practically 
forced their claims for vastly increased 
wages coupled by the eight-hour law to be 
put into operation throughout the country. 
President Wilson had urged them on. This 
was the worst thing for the farmer that las 
happened yet ard it has been nearly im- 
Possible for him’ to hire help. About all™ 
the help thinks about is to be waited on by 
farmer, furnished with luxuries and work 
alittle each day quitting any time he takes 
4 totion so to do, call for his money and 
§0 to town and spend it. It might be 
possible, through. organization, to secure 
control of not only production but also 


: 
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marketing. Still, I do not believe organ- 
ization is honest, it is simpley taking ad- 
vantage of non-union people—a_ trust 
pure and simple against which there is a 
strict law called the anti-trust law and yet 
this has been nearly set at naugh for the 
reason that the courts have construed it 
not to apply when labor combines. If a 
farmer’s union should be organized with 
any likelihood of success there would have 
to be only one union and not several, and 
all or nearly all farmers would have to 
belong. Very few people believe that it 
would be possible to unite the farmers in 
such a way, and I am one of them, for they 
never agree. The safest salvation is for 
the farmer to stick to his work, hire only 
what is unavoidable, not spend a cent of 
money except for real and unavoidable 
necessities and try the very best to get out 
of debt and stay out of debt. 


ELITE DESERT FIFTH AVENUE 

Encroachment of business has caused 
New York’s “400” to sell their hand- 
some Fifth avenue mansions, relics of 
a past day, and take sumptuous apart- 
ments on new “millionaire row,” Park 
avenue between 34th and 96th streets. 
The average income of the 16,000 resi- 
dents on this exclusive street exceeds 
$75,000 a year. They spend $280,000,000 
a year on luxuries. This is equivalent 
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The Street of 4000 Millionaires 


to $18,000 for each man, woman and 
child living in that section of the street. 
“A man who has only $50,000 a year is 
a poor man on Park avenue,” says H. 
Gordon Duval, president of the Park 
Avenue Association. Mrs. Robert Ba- 
con, widow of the former ambassador 
to France, recently lost her fight to 
keep “No. 1 Park avenue,” the number 
of her home, from being transferred to 
an office building. In a 24-room duplex 
apartment on this same street lives 
John Markel, coal baron. This is not 
large enough to house his 17 servants 
so he has built a seven-room cottage 
on the roof of the 12-story building. 


FUTURISTIC MUSIC DEBUT 


Boos andapplause greéted the appear- 
ance of futuristic music at New York. 
Carnegie hall, mecca of music lovers, 
was the scene of the American premiere 
of the “Ballet Mechanique,” by George 
Antheil, 27-year-old Polish-American 
composer, It was supposed to be a musi- 
cal interpretation of the age of ma- 
chinery. Banging of large pieces of tin, 
the hum of a sewing machine, the whiz 
of a wooden propeller, half a dozen 
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electric bells, a battery of xylophones, 
many drums, whistles and feline cries 
added to the effect. Antheil played one 
of the half dozen pianos. The din was 
so great that many of the audience walk- 
ed out before the concert was over. 
The “Ballet Mechanique” comes from 
Europe where its rendition caused 
near-riots. 


INTER-RELIGIOUS COMMITTEE 


To bring about better understanding 
between Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, a commission of laymen, repre- 
sentative of these religions has been 
created for permanent service. The 
commission will not deal with inter- 
national religious affairs but, according 
to its announcement: “Whenever a 
group of American citizens comes be- 
fore the commission claiming that it is 
attacked unjustly and on grounds that 
are ill-founded; that the attack is cal- 
culated to engender ill-will and breed 
hate, with no redress under law or at 
the hands of the government, the com- 
mission shall investigate, ascertain and 
enunciate the truth, create and voice 
opinion on the subject.” 

The nine members of the commission 
are the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
president of the Federal Churches of 
Christ; Martin Conboy, commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory; Justice Vic- 
tor J. Dowling of the New York su- 
preme court; the Rey. Francis P. Duf- 
fy, Catholic priest and president of 
the Rainbow Division Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown university; Judge Irving Leh- 
man of the New York court of appeals; 
former Ambassador Henry Morgenthau; 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the Harvard 
law school, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY AIMS 


The United States will remain friend- 
ly with other nations just so long as 
they protect American lives and prop- 
erty within their borders. This is the 
substance of our foreign policy as set 
forth by President Coolidge. His com- 
ment on individual problems follows: 

Mexico. “We do not want any con- 
troversy with Mexico. We do not ques- 
tion their right to take any property, 
provided they pay fair compensation. 
It will surely be possible to reach an 
amicable settlement, but we are more 
likely to secure adjustment through ne- 
gotiation than through arbitration.” 

Nicaragua. “We are not making war 
on Nicaragua any more than a police- 
man on the street is making war on 
passers-by. We are there to protect 
our citizens and their property from be- 
ing destroyed by war and lend every 
encouragement we can, to the restora- 
tion of peace.” 

Central America. “Toward the gov- 
ernments of countries this side of the 
Panama canal we feel a moral responsi- 
bility that does not attach to other na- 
tions.” 

China. “We do not wish to pursue a 
course of aggression against the Chi- 
nese people. We have no concessions. 
We are there to prevent aggression 
against our people by any of the disor- 
derly elements. Ultimately the turmoil 
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will quiet down and some form of au- 
thority will emerge which will be pre- 
pared to make adequate settlement for 
any wrongs we have suffered.” 


General. “Malicious and misleading 
partisan attacks on our foreign rela- 
tions endangers friendly relations with 
other governments. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that some of those who have 
been willing to have us take mandates 
over far-off countries are most critical 
when we attempt to encourage the 
maintenance of order in countries near 
at hand.. Military aggrandizement is 
not the spirit of the American people. 
The policy that our nation is trying to 
promote throughout the world is one 
of peace and good will based on a bet- 
ter understanding through justice and 
fair dealing.” 


NEW YORK-PARIS FLIGHT HOODOOED 


Lieut. Commander Noel Davis and 
Lieut. Stanton Wooster, Navy “flyers, 
were killed when the big biplane 
“American Legion,” in which they 
planned to fly from New York to Paris, 
fell only 20 feet into a marsh near Nor- 
folk. It was taking off at the time. The 
nose of the heavy ship plowed into the 
mud. 

The accident was one of a series of 
mishaps attending preparations for the 
transatlantic non-stop flight. Recently 
Commander Byrd, first to fly to the 
North Pole, crashed near New York 
with a Fokker plane in which he plan- 
ned such a hop. A Bellanca plane in 
which Bert Acosta hoped to cross the 
Atlantic was nearly wrécked when the 
landing gear broke. Acosta later quit 
the race but the plane will make the 
attempt in other hands. Last fall a 
giant Sikorsky plane in which Capt. 
Rene Fonck, French ace, actually start- 
ed on the fight caught fire and roasted 
four occupants to death. 








MISSISSIPPI TOLL MOUNTS 


The Mississippi overflow resulted in 
one of the most destructive floods in the 
nation’s history. Secretary Hoover, 
who surveyed the situation for the 
president, reported 6,000,000 acres 
flooded, $200,000,000 worth of damage, 
200,000 persons ruined and about 300 
dead. Domestic animals were drowned 
by the thousands and much land laid 
waste in Illinois; Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, 


Much against wishes of people in af- 
fected regions, New “Orleans got per- 
mission to make breaches in the levee 
south of the city in order to prevent 
possible flooding of New Orleans. The 
Red Cross doubled the $5,000,000 relief 
fund originally asked. The war depart- 
ment, coast guard, public health service 
and other government agencies assisted 
in taking medicine, food and other sup- 
. plies to the stricken region. 

Local volunteers using boats aided in 
rescuing persons isolated on housetops, 
trees, hills etc. by the rising waters. 

Snakes and other wild life swept 
about by the flood were reported as 
taking refuge in odd places. Sea gulls 
Were seen at several points where the 
overflow made virtual inland seas. One 
of the historic landmarks inundated 
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near New Orleans was the Versailles 
plantation, home of Villiers who fought 
with Jackson in 1815, including the 
pecan tree planted by Villiers to mark 
the burial spot of his leg, lost in the 
battle of New Orleans. 

The flood was due to a year of abnor- 
mal rains, having started in the head- 
quarters as far back as last August. 
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Mississippi Flood Region 


Renewed effort will be made at the next 
congress session to have the govern- 
ment furnish a more adequate flood 
control. However, some suthorities 
question whether the Father of Waters 
can ever be kept in absolute control. 
Since 1917 congress has appropriated 
more than $80,000,000 for this purpose, 
not including money spent by individ- 
ual states. . 


News Notes 


American Armada. New York saw the 
greatest naval concentration in its his- 
tory when 122 United States vessels of 
all types carrying 31,000 men, anchored 
in the Hudson. Coming from maneuvers 
in the Caribbean they were enroute to 
a joint army and navy war game in 
Narragansett bay. On its way to New 
York the Langley, only plane carrier in 
commission, was damaged by an ex- 
plosion of an electric rotor. The bat- 
tleship Colorado went on a reef just off 














the Battery and was only. floated after . 


oil, ammunition and other stores had 
been removed. 


Crime Behind Bars. Being under a 
death sentence did not deter Henry 
Fernekes, known to the underworld as 
the “midget bandit,’ from engineering 
an unsuccessful plot to kidnap an 11- 
year-old girl heiress and hold her for 
$1,000,000. Anyhow, that is what the 
Chicago police say. Fernekes is in Jo- 
liet penitentiary. The intended victim 
was- named as Jean Schweppe, grand- 
daughter of a late president of Marshall 
Field and Co. 








Latin-American Relations. While the 
third Pan-American commercial confer- 
ence met at Washington to discuss bet- 
ter trade relations between the United 
States and Latin-America, Senator King 
(Rep.) of Utah was assailing our Latin- 
American policies before a Newark, N. 
J.; audience. Senator King, recently 
barred from Haiti as a trouble-maker, 
criticized the “dictatorship” of Coolidge 
in sending marines to Nicaragua. Del- 





egates to the Pan-American 

however, predicted stronger | 
friendship between the natio: 

Western Hemisphere. They he!; 
come home the “good will fly: 
made a 20,000 mile circuit « 
America. In welcoming the ( 
Secretary of State Kellogg ec 
the hope that the get-togethe 
be another step toward “Pan-A 
unity.” Secretary of Commer 
er suggested that as another 

ward peace the United States ; 
loan money abroad unless it 

used for preductive enterpris: 


Aviator Slain. Arthur A. Da 
24, civilian airplane pilot, wa. 
when federal immigration offic: 
ed three planes and seven aviat: 
Los Angeles airport. The plan 


said- to have been used for smugy 


Chinese into this country from \| 
Daugherty was shot while hi 
was landing. 


Sterilization Law Upheld. T! 
of states to sterilize insane and 


minded inmates of public instilutio, 


was upheld by the supreme cou 
test case from Virginia. 


Pulitzer Prizes. 
“Early Autumn” won the $100 


zer prize for the best novel of 12, 
Other awards were: $1000 to Pau! Green 
for his play, “In Abraham’s Bosom” 
$2000 to Samuel F. Bemis for his histor- 


ical work, “Pinckney’s Treaty” 


to Emory Holloway for his biography 
of Walt Whitman; $1000 to Leonor 


Speyer for “Fiddler’s Farewell,” 


$1000 to John T. Rogers of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for his story on the in- 
peachment of Judge English; *%)\)() to 
Nelson Harding of the Brooklyn Eagle 
for the best cartoon; $500 to the Bost: 
Herald for the best editorial and « gold 
medal to the Canton News for its (ight 
against crime which led to the murder 


of its editor, Don R. Mellett. 


Firearms Ban. Starting May |! 
mails were closed to revolvers ani oth- 


er weapons capable of being co: 


on the person unless consigned | 


thorized persons. 


Leper at Large. John Early, Am 


noted leper, escaped from the federal 
leper colony at Carville, La., and ‘led 
to the mountains in Yancey count’ 
N. C. North Carolina had denied 5 
permission to enter the state to s: 


aged father. 
how. 
arrested but no one volunteered. 


Early saw his pare! 


Lightning Hits Plane. Four n: 


ers were killed when lightning stl 
seaplane flying over Chesapeak: 
This is not th 


near Norfolk, Va. 
time lightning has hit planes 
speak of balloons. Aircraft does 


tract lightning and is only hit if |! 


pens to get in the way of an el: 
discharge secking a path to th« 


President’s Summer Plans. 
tion that President Coolidge « 


‘plates spending his vacation in Wis«0" 
sin was given when he inquired |! " 
yacht could be taken to that state. 

_/was informed that the Mayflowe: » 






Louis Broniield’s 


State authorities ordered |! 
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too big for the Welland canal, en route 
to the Great Lakes, but that the Sylph, 
q yacht assigned to the Secretary of the 
Navy, could make the trip. However, 
the latter ship is not considered very 
seaworthy. 


Bobbed Head Splits Flock. When Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Los Angeles 
evangelist, bobbed her hair some fol- 
jowers thought her “too worldly” and 
revolted. “She hurt us beyond endur- 
ance when she had her hair bobbed,” 
they said. “I merely had my hair cut 
to keep it from falling out,” she ex- 
plained. 





Women to Study Dry Issue. The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, in ses- 
sion at Washington, voted to study pro- 
hibition with a view to including a dry 
plank in its campaign program. 


Huge War Painting. A made-in- 
France panorama of the World war ar- 
rived at New York for exhibition in this 
country. The oil painting weighs 11 
tons and is 400 feet long and 50 feet 
high. It was executed by 50 artists. 
On its arrival it was noted that a pic- 
ture of Col. House, adviser to President 
Wilson, had been obliterated and a por- 
trait of Ambassador Herrick inserted 
in its place. There are more than 6000 
figures on the canvas. 


Curfew to Fight Crime. Portland, 
Ore., people must be off the street by 
midnight or suffer arrest, the city coun- 
cil decided in ordering curfew for chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike in its war 
against an unusual number of burgla- 
ries, 

Costly Seat. Previous records were 
broken when a seat on the New York 
stock exchange sold for $190,000. 


More Blue Laws. A law of 1794 was 
invoked at Pittsburgh to arrest 10 per- 
sons in connection with a private Sun- 
day concert by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society. 


Coolidge to Leave Country. Presi- 
dent Coolidge will leave the United 
States to visit Cuba next January unless 
something unforseen arises to prevent 
the trip, The invitation was issued by 
President Machado of that island repub- 
lic during a Washington visit. 


Many Twin Lambs. The number of 
twin lambs born in the Northwest this 
season is the greatest in history. 


Turned Doorknob, Gets Life. If the 
door of the New York hotel room 
which Gerardo Fonseca, 31, a Cuban, 
entered had been ajar he would have 
received a four-year instead of a life 
sentence. But because he turned the 
knob it was a felony. It was his fourth 
offense and under the Baumes law he 
must spend the rest of his days behind 
ars, 

Daughters of 1812 Meet. Though con- 
gress has persistently refused to pro- 
claim “The Star Spangled Banner” our 
national anthem, the Daughters of 1812 
at their Washington session decided to 
make another appeal. Other resolu- 
tions attacked the childrens bureau of 
the department of labor as “a socialis- 
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tic and communistic agency,” urged a 
more adequate national defense, educa- 
tion of mountaineers, retention of the 
restricted immigration system and pres- 
ervation of the home of Albert Gallatin, 
signer of the declaration of independ- 
ence, 





Probe Scéap Industry. The govern- 
ment’s latest anti-trust probe is direct- 
ed at the soap makers, it was revealed 
in a New York court case. 


Envoy’s Son in Toils. Dry agents 
who searched an auto being ferried 
from Windsor, Canada, to Detroit dis- 
covered 43 bottles of whisky. The man 
at the wheel was arrested. He was 
Sarsfield P. Smiddy, 21-year-old son of 
the Irish Free State minister to the 
United States. He pleaded not guilty. 


Flag Bill Vetoed. A bill requiring the 
carrying of the American flag of all 
public parades in Pennsylvania was ve- 
toed by Gov. Fisher. He felt that the 
flag is too often cheapened by being 
displayed for selfish and commercial 
reasons. 


Pioneer Film Star Dies. Earl Wil- 
liams, pioneer film star, died at Los 
Angeles. He began his screen career 20 
years ago with Vitagraph. 





Kerensky Again Slapped. For a-sec- 
ond time while lecturing in this coun- 
try against the soviet government, Alex- 
ander Kerensky was slapped. The sec- 
ond occasion was at Chicago when a 
former officer in the czar’s army took 
exception to statements made by the 
former Russian dictator. 


Women on Politics. “Though I am a 
Protestant, I would like to see a CGath- 
olic elected president just to prove that 
this is not a republic in name only,” 
former Gov. Nellie Ross of Wyoming 
told a gathering of women Democrats 
at Washington. From Chicago Miss 
Jane Addams said she was hopeful that 
the discussion of Gov. Smith would 











Jiggs Il, successor to “Sgt. Jiggs” as mascot 
of the marines. The “recruit” is as yet only 
a “private” and will have to work his way up 
from the ranks. His untried sea legs lost 
him the opportunity of going with the expe- 
dition to China. He has been assigned to 
camp duty at Quantico, Va. This real 
iuodhertes is a gift to the corps from “Gene” 
Tunney, heavyweight boxing champion. 
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bring a better understanding of religion 
and a realization that it has no place in 
politics. 





Boy Gets Death Sentence. Even the 
prosecutor who urged the death pen- 
alty was in tears when Floyd Hewitt, 
16 years old, received the death sen- 
tence at Jefferson, Ohio, for murdering 
a five-year-old boy. 


Big Film Merger. A $100,000,000 mer- 
ger of theatrical interests affects Pathe, 
Producers Distributing Corp., Metropol- 
itan Pictures, and the Keith-Albee and 
Orpheum vaudeville circuits. 


Those Inquiring Reporters. Reporters 
are a nuisance, according to Horace E. 
Dodge jr., member of the Detroit family 
which used to manufacture the auto of 
that name. Mr. Dodge thought his mar- 
ital affairs a personal matter and when 
reporters insisted on asking him per- 
sonal questions on his arrival at San 
Francisco from Hawaii he broke a cam- 
era and clinched with one newspaper- 
man. Dodge was arrested, released on 
$500 bond and later apologized. 


Albert J. Beveridge Dead. Former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge died sud- 
denly from heart disease at his Indian- 
apolis home. He was 64 years old. 
When elected to the senate in 1899, he 
was known as the “boy orator.” Some 
authorities declare he was one of the 
most able orators in that body. Since 
leaving the senate he had achieved 
fame as author of a biography of John 
Marshall and when he died was at work 
on a life of Lincoln. 


Radio Commission “Broke.” In noti- 
fying broadcasting stations of accept- 
ance or rejection of applications for 
new permits, the federal radio com- 
mission wires “collect.” It is without 
any funds, 





Juke Scions Barred. Descendents of 
the Juke and Kallikak families are or- 
dered barred from membership in the 
National Society of Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots of America which met 
at Washington. The families mentioned, 
psychologists claim, are notorious for 
their imbecile and criminal progeny. 





Contempt Case Row. When the Okla- 
homa criminal court of appeals directed 
the release on bond of O. O. Owens, 
Tulsa oil man and legislator sentenced 
to one year in jail and fined $5000 for 
contempt of state supreme court, the 
latter court prohibited Owens’s re- 
lease. Owens claimed immunity from 
arrest as a member of the legislator but 
wasarrested after the session adjourned. 





MAKES RADIO STATIC UNHEARD 


A simple amazing device has been in- 


‘vented by C. H. Geppert, E-200 Hewitt 


Bldg., Des Moines, Ia., which practically 
eliminates all static in radios. Not only 
that but it will increase volume, bring 
in more distant stations, saves 30 to 40 
per cent on batteries, eliminates local 
stations from running in, gives every set 
at least one more stage of radio recep- 
tion, works on any type set, can be at- 
tached without change by anyone instant- 
ly. Mr. Geppert wants agents and is will- 
ing to send a no cost. sample. Write 
him today —Advertisement, 
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THE PATH FINDER 


Bur Travel Editor Abroad 


He Tells How Things 


Look in the Old World 








Stockholm a Charming Capital 


A visitor could profitably spend 
months in and around Stockholm. The 
city possesses some of the finest collec- 
tions of “antiques” of all sorts to be 
found in the world. It boasts a splendid 
gallery of art in which are hung ex- 
amples of the master works of all times 
and countries. Then, the surroundings 
of Stockholm are about the finest of any 
city I have ever visited anywhere. 
Routes by rail, trolley, auto and num- 
erous little steamers invite us to in- 
numerable pleasure resorts and places 
of interest, so that we hardly know 
what to choose. 

“Hur praktigt speglar ej den strom- 
men af torn hjeltestoder, slott och san- 
gartempel,” wrote the Swedish poet 
Tegner, describing the famous scene 
from the Norrbro, a fine old seven- 
arched bridge connecting two of the 
islands and forming the central point 
of the city. Longfellow was so taken 
with Tegner’s poems about Scandinavia 
that he translated many of them. This 
quotation mentions the “tower, heroes’ 
statues, palace and muses’ shrine” 
which are “nobly mirrored in_ the 
stream.” 

if Tegner had lived in our hard-boiled 
age and had told all he saw he might 
also have included advertisements of 
Mobiloil and Mustad’s margarine. 

I visit a pretty little park named in 
honor of Berzelius. He was a great 
Swedish chemist who made a deep 
study of the elements and introduced 
the present system of chemical formu- 
las. There is a fine monument to Lin- 
naeus, a man whose name enjoys equal 
worldwide fame, but in a different line. 
His specialty was botany and he did an 
infinite amount of work in the classifica- 
tion of plant life. 

Sweden has produced a remarkable 
number of scientists who have carried 
on the most painstaking research and 
have given great things to the world. 
Among the later men of this class is Ar- 
rhenius, who has probably dug deeper 
into the electrical foundations of the 
universe than any other scientist. One 





Characteristic bit of Ma of “old town” 
portion of Stockholm. 


of his theories is that life is transmitted 
between the heavenly bodies by spores 
or germs conveyed by meteors. 

De Laval is another great Swedish 
name. De Laval saw that the old meth- 


od of allowing cream to rise on milk, 
and then skimming it by hand was a 
great waste of labor. As early as 1845 
he invented a cream separator but it 
was not till about 1880 that the modern 
continuous separator Was perfected— 
just about the same time by De Laval in 
Sweden and by others in the United 
States. The Ericsson brothers, John 


























One of the most striking sculptures in Sweden 
—the “Baltespannere” or “Belt-Duelists”—a 
powerful temperance lesson. The two men 
are engaged in a duel to the death, strapped 
together closely and armed with short knives. 
On the sides of the pedestal are reliefs and 
old Runic inscriptions explaining the sense 
of the monument. On one side two men are 
seen drinking liquor and being served by the 
wife of one of them. Next, the husband is 
roused to fury by jealousy. On the third 
side they are preparing to fight, and on the 
front we see the widow, mourning at the 
tomb of her murdered husband, and left 
desolate. 


and Nils—both noted engineers and in- 


.ventors are honored by monuments in 


Stockholm. 
The Interesting Career of Nobel 


Everybody knows about the Nobel 
prizes, which are awarded each year at 
Stockholm. There are five of these 
prizes—each about $35,000—and they 
are given to persons who have done dis- 
tingished service in the lines of phys- 
ics, chemistry, medicine, literature and fi- 
nally, world peace. Occasionally a prize 
is divjided—as when _ Vice-President 
Dawes was given a half share, for his 
work in stabilizing the debt question 
among the nations of Europe after the 
World war. He turned the money over 
to charity. 

The Nobel prizes were established, as 
is well known, by AlHred Nobel, the 
Swede who invented dynamite. He made 
a great fortune out of his explosives 
and also out of oil operations in Russia. 
He was anxious to use some of his mon- 
ey in aiding scientific and other uplift- 
ing work and discouraging militarism. 
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the enthusiast—the man who 
everything in the pursuit of hi: 
and not merely the successfu! 
man of the world. 

In his will he expressly sta‘ 
the awards must be made on a }. 
just basis and that no favoritis 
be shown to Swedes. As a m: 
fact the prizes are distributed ! 
cial committees after very thoro 
vestigation of rival claims fr: 
parts of the world. No persona! 
cations are considered; each ca: 
must be sponsored by organizati 
recognized standing. 


Explodes His Own Theorie: 


In 1864 Emmanuel Nobel was « 
menting with explosives and his 
ing blew up, killing a son and : 
other persons. The governmen 
forbade him to continue such < 
ous work in any community. Ho 
he bought a scow and anchored 
in Lake Malar, and there he 
son Alfred continued their experi 
which were to revolutionize th: 
explosive industry and prepare t! 
for modern high explosives. 

It was on this old boat that 
made the discovery that his liqu 
plosive—nitroglycerine—could | 
ed with an inert porous substanc 
as clay or chalk, thus making ; 
plosive which was much more | 
ful and was much more safely h: 
as it was in solid form. It was | 
1876 that this explosive, to whi 
gave the name of “dynamite,” w 
fected. Before long there wer: 
tories in all leading countries m: 
it. He also brought out various 
forms of explosives, including the | 
smokeless powder. 

These explosives were used to | 
tunnels through the Alps and in An 
and their use greatly speeded up t! 





Three girls of Dalecarlia (the name in Swed 
ish is Dalarne), in the costumes whicli have 
been in use among their people for centurie>. 
But these modern Swedish girls are catching 
the fashion craze and as soon as they can g¢t 
the money together they are going to /1a’¢ 
Paris hats, silk stockings and everything. 


struction of railroads and such works 
everywhere. It was Nobel’s regret (ho! 
they were also put into use by ana'- 
chists and others. who employed tic! 
for evil purposes and that they would 
be called into service to make war mor 
destructive and terrible. He was a man 
who believed in mildness and peace «1! 
his aim in inventing these explosiv°s 
was to have them used for the bene!!! 
of his fellow men and not for t! 
destruction. 
Stockholm has long been a ¢ 

for scientific research and genera! ‘ 


ture. The “Vitterhets Akademi” or s“~ 


entific institute was started nearly ‘\ 


0 


centuries ago and the academy for |)" 





His purpose was to aid “the dreamer, 


Auages etc, a century and a half «+. 
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A great amount of research work has 
also been carried on in connection with 
the two universities—which are located 
at Upsala and Lund. 


Sw eden’s Great Painter—Anders Zorn 
| revel in the art gallery. The collec- 


tion of pictures is of course nowhere 
near sO large as those in many other 
European capitals, but the variety and 


selection are of unusual excellence. 
There is one typical picture by Rubens 
called “Susannah at the Bath’—but of 
course | would not be so impolite as to 
look at Susannah while she was so en- 
gaged, even if she was only an apocry- 
ph | character. 

Anyway, she was too fat. Rubens al- 
ways made his ladies that way. In 
fact the figures in his paintings are 
sometimes so gross and beefy that his 
work is classed with the “baroque” 
style—which means grotesque or de- 
generate. 

There are many very creditable works 
by Swedish artists. One of the best is by 
Cederstrom—a realistic picture showing 
the soldiers of King Charles XII sadly 
bringing his body back to Stockhom 
after the battle of Frederikshald, in 
which he was killed. The paintings by 
Swedish artists deal very generally with 
Swedish subjects and depict scenes in 
the daily life of the. people—showing 
costumes, customs, occupations, racial 
types: ete. 

Anders Zorn is the Swedish painter 
whose name is bést known in the inter- 
national art world. He was born and 
lived much of his life in Dalecarlia, the 
province in which the old picturesque 
ways of living have been specially pre- 
served. Zorn was an unusually versa- 
tile artist. His water colors in this gal- 
lery are as fine as any-in the world any- 
where; they are painted in a elear, 
honest style. Then he also did fine 
things in pastels. But he turned to oils 


for his biggest works—including most 


of his portraits. 

And finally, he was one of the great- 
est etchers the world has produced. I 
had a chance to pick up one of his 
etchings for about $80—but hadn’t the 
courage to take it. Later I found that 
all his etchings are worth much more 
than that and many of them command 
several thousand dollars each. 

Zorn won great fame“as a portrait 
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painter and he could command almost 
any sum he cared to name. He made a 
visit to Washington some years ago and 
a wealthy lady entertained him. She 
hoped that she could induce him to 
make a picture of her and give it to her 
as a present or sell it for a nominal sum. 
When she presented the idea to him he 
asked her if what she wanted was “just 
a portrait, or a Zorn.” Of course what 
she wanted was a Zorn—a genuine ex- 
ample of his best work, with his name 
signed to it. 

“Then, madam, it will cost you $50,- 
000,” he said. And it did. She paid the 
price, and perhaps at some future time 
this portrait will bring many times that 





Ancient “fibula” or safety-pin and razor dug 
up in Sweden and preserved in the Stockholm 
museum. These articles date back to the 
bronze age—before the Swedes had learned 
how to make a fire hot enough to smelt iron. 
Both of them are artistically ornamented. 
But the razor didn’t cut very well... When 
the Scandinavians made forages into distant 
lands in the old times they would capture 
skillful artisans, take them back to their 
homeland and set them to work. The result 
was that some of the best examples of bronze 
and gold art work known anywhere have 
been found there. 


much, It was not a good portrait, but 
it was a good Zorn. Great artists are 
not so much interested in making por- 
traits that will look just like the sub- 
ject. Their object is to use the subject 
as a theme for their own genius. That 
is why the most expensive portraits are 
so frequently unsatisfactory to the fam- 
ily and friends of the sitter. 


Jack the Slasher Had Been There 


One of the finest examples of Zorn’s 
work in oils is a picture in this gallery 
called “The First Time.” It shows a 
woman taking her little girl for her 
first dip in the sea. Both figures are 
nude—but not much more so than the 
stylishly dressed mothers and daughters 
we see every day now, passing along 
the street in full view of the public. 

I saw something unusual about this 
painting and I examined it closely. The 
whole central part of it had been cut 
out with a knife—by someone who did 
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—— —— 





Three of the chief treasures in the Stockholm art gallery: On the left a splendid specimen of 

the work of Rembrandt, the great Dutch master of the 17th century, supposed to be a por- 

trait of his cook. In the middle a Swedish girl, by Anders Zorn, the greatest of Swedish 

artists, who.died in 1920. On the right a fiddler—a fine characteristic work by Frans 
_Hals, a Dutch painter of Rembrandt's time. 
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not approve of the nude in art. The 
patch had been replaced and the picture 
repaired so that it would not be noticed 
by the casual observer. Slashing pic- 
tures is quitg a mania with some people, 
and in every art gallery the guards 
keep a close watch to prevent such out- 
rages, as well as to keep visitors from 
cutting, some masterpiece out of the 
frame, rolling it up and carrying it away 
—as was done with the “Mona Lisa” in 
the Louvre, in Paris. ; 

In this Stockholm gallery there are 
quite a number of the wild pictures 
known as cubist, futurist, jazz etc. Luckily 
these pictures are all confined to one 
room, where they will not poison the 
rest. The art galleries of Europe quite 
generally exhibit a few of these “mod- 
ern” pictures—mainly as “horrible ex- 
amples” of what not to do. 

The Stockholm. national museum is 
full of antiquities which throw much 
light on the ways of the people of past 
ages. We see here some of the first axes, 
hammers etc. made in bronze—about 
2000 B.C. The funny thing about these 
bronze utensils is that they copy the 
designs of the older articles of the same 
sort which were made of stone. 

The dress of the man of that early 
period, as revealed by pictures on rocks 
and by remnants of the costumes them- 
selves, consisted mainly of a woolen 
tunic which was caught together with a 
clasp, leaving his shoulders bare; an 
outer cloak fastened with a buckled belt 
at the waist; leather shoes fastened with 
thongs of cloth, and a cap of thick skin, 
which was replaced in time of war by 
a helmet. These men, though they were 
fierce fighters and hardy to the last de- 
gree, wore a bracelet on one arm as an 
ornament. 

The women usually wore two brace- 
lets—one on each arm, and sometimes 
a big ring around the neck. Number- 
less brooches, clasps, rings and other 
ornaments which have been dug up are 
displayed. Some of these are among 
the finest that have been unearthed any- 
where in Europe. A very common de- 
sign consists of spirals and loops. Many 
of the later bronze articles are beauti- 
fully inlaid with gold, silver, amber and 
colored stones. They had razors of 
bronze, and they were ornamented in 
this way. 

I am greatly worried about Uncle 
Eli, as I haven’t heard a word from him 
since he got left at Vreta. I have sent 
out a dragnet inquiry to the American 
consuls in 12 cities but without result. 
I have now decided to insert a “person- 
al” advertisement in the London Times 
to this effect: “Uncle Eli, please com- 
municate care of Kong Frederik hotel, 
Copenhagen, and all will be foregiven.” 

The strangest part of it is that we 
have also heard nothing from Suzanne 
Bliss. So far as I know, Eli had only 
a little odd change in his pocket. Su- 
zanne was well provided with funds and 
they could easily have come on and 
rejoined us here in Stockholm. It is @ 
mystery what has become of them. Still, 
I am not going to worry. But I do hope 
that Eli will not get into trouble of any 
kind. Aunt Jerusha would never forgive 
me if he did. 

(Continued next week) 
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From Other bands? 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Isaak Walton’s House Burns. The cot- 
tage of Isaak Walton, famous author of 
“The Compleat Angler,” which was lo- 
cated at Shallow Ford near Stafford, 
was fired by a spark settling on the 
thatched roof. and completely burned. 
The contents of historic interest were 
saved. The cottage was more than 250 
years old and was restored a few years 
ago largely through American aid. 





Communists in Demonstration. All 
the communists and socialists of Lon- 
don seemed to seek the streets in a gi- 
gantic May-day demonstration in many 
sections, the situation in China and the 
anti-strike bill before parliament giving 
special impetus to agitators. Speakers 
and banners proclaimed “Hands off la- 
_ bor” and “Hands off China.” Some of 
the banners carried by the marchers 
wearing red called for aid to the Chi- 
nese “to smash the Baldwin govern- 
ment.” There were dozens of such pa- 
rades with brass bands, and hundreds 
of fiery speeches by “red” agitators. 
British fascisti also held open air meet- 
ings in which Englishmen were called 
on to unite against communists “as the 
Chinese are doing.” 





Mrs. Pankhurst in Politics. Mrs. Em- 
meline Pankhurst, famous suffragette 
who learned what the inside of Lon- 
don prisons looked like back in 1905, 
has returned to English’ politics in her 
68th year after a long stay in Canada. 
She is a candidate for parliament. 
Strangely enough she opposes lowering 
the present voting age of women, which 
is 30 years. 


_Shaw Ashamed of Appeal. Bernard 
Shaw, outstanding British author, said 
he was “unspeakably humiliated” at the 
spectacle of England seeking money in 
America for a memorial to Shakespeare. 
But he explained that he had to join in 
the request since “our poor folks here 
have no spare money, and our rich 
would sell their nationai heritage in 
Shakespeare for five cents.” The proj- 
ect is to restore the Shakespeare memo- 
rial theater at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Riots Over Prayer Book. Police had 
to come to the relief of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury whose address at Queens 
Hall in London was constantly inter- 
rupted by cries of protest against the 
new “popish” revision of the book of 
common prayer of the English church. 
Many women _ shouted hysterically 
against “this popish prayer book,” and 
a procession of 100 robed clergymen 
marched through the streets with ban- 
ners protesting against the book. 


FRANCE 


Midinettes Scorn the Academy. The 


failure of the great French academy to 
recognize the word “midinette” aroused 
the ire of the young ladies so classed, 
and to express it they dressed up a 
straw man like an academician and 
ceremoniously threw it into the Seine. 
The “midinettes” are the shop girls of 





Paris who go out into the parks at 


“midi” or noon, to get a little air and. 


eat their lunches. The term has long 
been a popular one in song and story, 
but the makers of the official dictionary 
decided that it was only slang. Many 
besides the midinettes themselves con- 
demned the decision of the academy. 





American Divorces Pay. It is esti- 
mated that the American divorce trade 
of Paris is worth $1,000,000 annually. 
For the last few years the average 
number of. such diyorces has been about 
200, and the average cost is figured at 
$2500. This gives $500,000, and then it 
is calculated that the parties live an av- 
erage of two months in Paris and spend 
an equal amount in living costs, 





Pola Negri Finds Husband. Pola Ne- 
gri, famous motion picture actress, an- 
nounced her mdrriage to a Russian no- 
bleman, Serge Divani, on her arrival 
at Paris from the United States. Serge 
is a prince, and the marriage was as- 
sured when.the prince’s brother warm- 
ly greeted Miss Negri on her \arrival, 
for family opposition was feared. 





New Uniforms for Soldiers. During 
the present year the French soldier’s 
uniform will be changed from horizon 
blue to khaki, and the men have been 
promised that the breeches are to be 
of a more “elegant cut.” The present 
blue uniform did not stand the rough- 
ness of war use like khaki. 





SPAIN 
Bull’s Slaughter Sickens Prince. The 
Prince of Wales visiting a ranch near 
Seville to watch the capture of bulls 
for service in the arena was made ill 











—Cartoon in London News of the World. 


England is here pictured in China by an 

English artist “doing all the work, as usual.” 

International affairs are seen differently in 
different countries. 








by seeing one of them shot after it had 
fallen and broken its leg. A _ special 
bullfight had been arranged for the 
prince and his brother George, who 
were visiting the Spanish royal family, 
but the prince decided not to go to it. 


American Gets Ancient Poém. A man- 
uscript of the ancient poem “Mio Cid,” 
said te be the oldest work in the Cas- 
tilian tongue, was sold at Madrid to an 
American. It was kept in a special vault 
in the Bank of Spain and had an assess- 
ed valuation of $200,000. The price 
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paid was not given. The pros). :j\, 
loss to the country caused protes'-. | 
the government was appealed {: 
effort to save the manuscript. 


SWITZERLAND 


Swiss Navy. The mythical Swis ‘ 
has long been a standing jok: i 
now that Swiss merchant vess: 
from Switzerland to the sea }\ ‘y 
of the Rhine an armed patrol is {))|\ 0, 
of that may make the joke obso!, 


PORTUGAL 


President Prefers Army Barricks. 
President Carmona refuses to |i n 
the old palace of Belem, where 3! }j<: 
predecessors resided, and retain 
quarters in the 2nd Cavalry barricks. 
a dependency of the old royal pa! ' 
Lisbon. He is an army officer a: jj 
was while he was president 0! the 
council in the military government {}))) 
he was raised by the “junta” to the 
presidency. This junta, -or military 
council, is the guiding force of the dic. 
tatorship. 


if} 


GERMANY 


Singer to Enter Monastery. |i was 
announced at Berlin that Matthias [iat- 
tistini, world-famous tenor, had dec ided 
to enter a monastery for his remaining 
days. He recently celebrated his 
birthday. He took leave of the publi 
with a final concert at Berlin. 


Man Peddles Dog Meat. Peddling ‘og 
meat—that is, meat for dogs to eai—is 
a.new occupation developed at Berlin 
by one of the many men who were ou! 
of employment there. The meat is nol 
quite fit for humans but satisfactory fo: 
second-class dogs, which class is in the 
big majority. The peddler does a thiriy 
ing business. : 





Great Film Depicts War. A mam 
moving picture of the World wa 
film trilogy which takes three 
nings to show, had its first represen! 
tion in Berlin. It begins with pr: 
conditions of political confusion 
competitive armaments and dev: 
events to the end when “Ame: 
monstrous power decided the con/!lic'!.” 
All the prominent generals on 
sides figured in the picture, Hinde! 
burg, the “savior of East Prussia,” being 
especially applauded. The pictur 
the former kaiser brought cheers | 
some and hisses from others. 


AUSTRIA 


Nearly Everybody Votes. In the ¢ 
eral elections throughout Austri« 
most 100 per cent of the electors re 
corded votes—the ideal of all democr:'- 
ic countries. In sending new members 
to the national assembly there was ''' 
tle change made in party affiliation °\- 
cept a slight gain by the Social De» 
crats. 


SWEDEN 


Reading Poems Pays Best. It p)° 
better in Sweden to read poems to [tc 
public than to write them, and there 
fore, a bill is before parliament to ¢'v° 
poets. the exclusive right to read the!! 
own poems. Asking for such a |) 
the chairman of the Swedish Authors 
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society said that an actor had made 
e600 in one month reading poems, while 
the poets who wrote them were strug- 
sling with poverty. The poets are to 
set the same protection as composers 
of music. 


e POLAND 


Punished for Denying Devil. A Prot- 
estant pastor at Bomberg was sentenced 
to serve 80 days in prison and to pay a 
fine of 1200 zlotys (about $150) for de- 
nving the existence of the devil. His 
only comment on the court’s action was 
that the devil would be glad to learn 
that he had such fervent defenders in 
Poland. 


ITALY 


Colombo Goes on Ground. There 
was a panic on.-the liner Colombo from 
New York when it went aground with 
4 great shock at the Martetto mole near 
Naples. All on board, however, were 
taken off without a casualty, after 
which the leaking boat was towed to 
the dock. 





Borrow from American Bankers. At 
Rome it was pointed out that American 
bankers appear to have plenty of confi- 
dence in the stability of the fascist gov- 
ernment of Mussolini. These bankers, 
it was said, have advanced many long- 
term loans for Italian enterprises. The 
latest one .of $20,000,000 for public 
works brought the total to more than 
$100,000,000.. 





RUSSIA 


26 Arrested As Spies. The govern- 
ment arrested 26 Russians at Kharkov, 
in the Ukraine as spies in the service of 
the Rumanian army. Besides securing 
information for Rumania the men were 
charged with aiding counter-revolu- 
tionaries over the border, 


Thieves Steal Master Paintings. 
Thieves cut through the glass roof of 
the old Alexander HI museum at Mos- 
cow and stole five paintings by old 
masters. They were estimated to be 
worth about $500,000. ‘The paintings 
were Rembrandt’s “Christ,” Titian’s 
“Christ,” Corregio’s “The Holy Family,” 
Dolecis’s “St. John the Divine” and Pi- 
sano’s “Flagellation.” They were cut 
from the frames and some were evi- 
dently ruined. 


Rykoff Again Made Premier. Alexis 
Rykoff was again made president of the 
council of people’s commissars of so- 
viet Russia by the central executive 
committee in session at Moscow. The 
committee continued Tchitcherin as 
minister of foreign affairs and Voro- 
Shiloff as minister of war. The com- 
mittee also elected its presidium of 27 
members headed by six president’s— 
Kalinin, Petrovski, Tcherviakoff, Mus- 
sabekoff, Aytakoff and Khodgaeff. 


JAPAN 


Police Drive Against Flappers. After 
receivingsome60letters a day for a long 
time asking action against “the evils of 
Short skirts and other foreign degen- 
eracies” the police started a severe in- 
vestigation of young women employees 
in the business section of Tokyo. They 
took careful note of the prevalence of 
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bobbed hair, lipsticks, short skirts and 
over-expensive clothes. The girls were 
criticized for following American ideas, 
especially for attempting marriage as a 
result of chance acquaintanceship in'the 
business offices, “which is alarming so 
far as the well-being of the nation is 
concerned.” They purpose to suppress 
flapperism. 


INDIA 
Cholera Takes 15,000 Lives. The 
cholera epidemic in the Bengal district 
during the last three months took a total 
of 15,000 lives, and it was said that un- 




















Taxicabs in Siam. These elephants and 

drivers are ranged in a row waiting for pros- 

pective passengers. They go over rough- 

roads and through forests where autos would 
be useless. 








less heavy rains came soon many more 
thousands were doomed. About 50 were 
dying in a week out of a total of 200 
cases at Calcutta, where the epidemic 
was not considered severe. 


CHINA 


Fighting Across the Yangtze. The 
main fighting done between the Canton- 
ese troops and the Northern forces was 
across the Yangtze river which, in gen- 
eral, is the dividing line. Action cen- 
tered between' the Cantonese in Nan- 
king and Northern forces in Pukow, a 
number of vessels being sunk in the 
river between them. There was con- 
tinued sniping of foreign ships in the 
river, and a sailor on the U. S. Penguin 
was badly wounded. The Pegguin’s fire 
silenced the snipers. While foreign 
powers hesitated at Shanghai Chinese 
forces at Peking executed 20 for aiding 
the Moscow communists there. They 
claimed to find evidence that the Rus- 
sian government had spent $10,000,000 
in aiding the Cantonese in their anti- 
foreign activity. 


MEXICO 


Many Train Bandits Killed. The gov- 
ernment reported that in a five-hour 
battle at El Guitarrero, state of Jalisco, 
troops had killed 60 members of the 
band that destroyed the Guadalajara 
train and caused 100 deaths. The rebels 
it was said, were “organized by the 
Catholic episcopate and led by Catho- 
lic extremists.” All important trains 
are now preceded by military trains 
carrying machine guns and troops. It 
was reported that ‘rebellion prevailed 


in 10 of Mexico’s 27 states, but the gov-. 
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ernment maintains such a strict censor- 
ship that little could be learned outside 
of what the government revealed. Pres- 
ident Calles asserted that the govern- 
ment was in perfect control of the sit- 
uation. 





Foreign Language Signs Banned. By 
enforcing an old and almost forgotten 
statute Mexico City has abolished all 
street signs in front of business houses 
that were not printed in Spanish. Eng- 
lish and all other foreign languages are 
banned from the public signs, even 
though the place is run by foreigners 
for foreigners. Most of such places 
promptly charged their signs toSpanish, 

CUBA 

U. S. Fleet in Maneuvers. A fleet of 
140 U. S. war vessels, said to have been 
the largest assemblage of the kind ever 
operated in concert, maneuvered off 
Guantanamo over an area of 100 miles. 
Movements were directed by Admiral 
Hughes from the flagship Seattle. There 
were 14 of the 18 first line battleships in 
the formation besides flocks of destroy- 
ers, cruisers and auxiliary vessels. 


BOLIVIA 


President Escapes Duel. President 
Siles was challenged to a duel at La 
Paz and promptly accepted, but the sec- 
onds agreed that there was no cause for 
his fighting and so called the affair off. 
The president publicly rebuked a lead- 
ing citizen who turned his back at the 
president’s approach. The latter chal- 
lenged, but the seconds decided that he 
had no right to challenge. 








BRAZIL 


Plane Falls in Ocean. +A Brazilian 
hydroairplane under the command of de 
Barros, came down in the ocean when 
about 200 miles from the Brazilian coast 
as it was trying to make a non-stop 
flight over the Atlantic. It had hopped 
off the same day from Porto Praya, Cape 
Verde islands. The commander and his 
three comrades were rescued by an 
Italian steamer. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Must Sign Political Stories. A new 
law compels the newspaper writers of 
Capetown to sign all political reports 
they publish. They must also give 
their address, and the names of the 
copy readers, headline writers and edi- 
tors must follow, so that every political 
story has a string of announcements 
very much like a feature movie. 


A little money put into reference 
MF i ocks, which are needed every 

day, is one of the best possible 
investments. Send only $2.49 and have 
your Pathfinder renewed for a whole year 
(or sent to a friend) and also receive the 
New Peerless Atlas of the world delivered 
free. This is a Hammond atlas—one of 
the best. It is up-to-date and complete; 
the 96 big pages of maps are perfectly 
printed, in four colors. The book is 10. by 
13 inches in size, 160 pages, well bound in 
cloth. Includes a large variety of general 
reference matter. Don’t wait for the world 
to “settle down”; life is too short. The 
old maps are out of date. Have this Atlas 
and keep up with the procession. Only 
$2.49, with this paper one year. Addyess 





Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.—Advt. 
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Inventor Receives $1,000,000 


Three years ago Anatol Josepho, a 
young Russian radical, came to the 
United States as an immigrant. He was 
recently paid $1,000,000 for a slot ma- 
chine automatic camera which he in- 
vented. The company which purchased 
the patent consists of such men as 
Henry Morgenthau, former ambassador 
to Turkey, James Harbord, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, and 
John Underwood, president of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Co: Josepho was 
born in Siberia 31 years ago. During 
the war he was imprisoned at Prague, 
but he escaped to Siberia by way of 
Turkey. After the war he opened cheap 
studios in the far east and while there 
conceived the slot machine photo de- 
vice. He finally succeeded in interest- 
ing Morgenthau in his invention. An 
experimental studio was opened in New 
York and within six months 280,000 
persons paid $70,000 to photograph 
_themselves. 


Similarity in Ancient Forests 


Scientists believe that coal was 
formed from great forests which grew 
upon the earth in past geological ages. 
The forests that grew in the widely 
separated swamps of what are now the 
states of Rhode Island and Missouri 
were very similar in the plants that 
composed them, says Dr. Eda Round in 
an article in the Botanical Gazette. 
More than 50 per cent of the plant spe- 
cies in the two localities were identi- 
cal, she céncludes, after making 4 
close comparison of fossil plant re- 
mains in these regions. None of these 
species now survive upon the earth. 
They perished millions of years ago. 
The nearest relatives to them are our 
ferns, club-mosses and scouring-rushes 
or horsetails. 


Uses of the Boomerang 

Many people regard the boomerang 
as the most characteristic weapon of 
the natives of Australia, says H. W. 
Krieger, curator of ethnology in the na- 
tional museum, in a special communica- 
tion to the Pathfinder. The boomerang 
proper, he points out, is not a weapon 
of war, but is used in hunting. The war 
boomerang does not return to -the 
operator. There are large sections of 
the Australian continent where the 
hunting form of the boomerang is un- 
known. The war boomerang may be 
either large and heavy and adapted for/ 
fighting at close quarters, or for throw- 
ing at enemies. The non-returnable 
war boomerang from the province of 
Victoria is flat, crescent-shape, tapered 
toward each end, while the type used 
in North Australia is shorter, heavier 
and is not tapered at the end, which may 
or may not be recurved. 

The type of boomerang used in the 
chase or for play is a thin, flat surfaced 
object of polished hard wood, varying 
in shape from an elongated crescent to 
L-shaped. The weapon is more flat on 
one side than on the other and its prop- 
erty of returning to the operator is as- 


“guns. 


sociated with a slight twist or spiral 
shape which causes the always more or 
less curved club to rotate during its 
passage through the air. When thrown 
the boomerang first inscribes a wide 
circle, unless deflected or stopped dur- 
ing its course, then circles round again 
a time or two, returning finally to the 
vicinity of the thrower. 

A kind of club similar to the boomn- 
erang known as the “rabbit stick” is 
used by the Hopi Indians of the south- 
western United States. This club is also 
crescentic or L-shape, but it has equally 
flattened lateral surfaces. When grasp- 
ed at the end and thrown with an over- 
head stroke, it rebounds again and again 
inscribing and punctuating a large cir- 
cle when striking the ground in the 
vicinity of the object toward which it 
is directed. It does not return to the 
operator, but inscribes its circular field 
at some distance, allowing -no possible 
means of escape for the hunted game. 


Anti-Aircraft Weapons 


Army experts announce that greater 
progress was made during 1926 in the 
development of anti-aircraft weapons 
than during the entire period between 
that date and the close of the war. A 
new three-inch anti-aircraft gun with a 
fixed mount has been perfected and a 
105-millimeter gun, the first new design 
since the war, was adopted. The prov- 
ing grounds at Aberdeen, Md., were 
used for the experiments. 

The report of the coast artillery and 
ordnance corps says: “The result of 
the year’s progress has been to increase 











This tiny armadillo recently took up his 

abode in the London zoo. He belongs to the 

peba genus and is the smallest of all the 
armadillos. 








the range at which targets may be en- 
gaged; to give greater rapidity to pick- 
ing up and changing tragets; to increase 
the volume of three-inch gun fire from 
a salvo each five and a half seconds to a 
salvo each threeseconds, and to increase 
the hits per gun battery per minute 
from two to seven.” It was impossible 
to. test the 105-millimeter weapon be- 
cause of minor imperfections, all capa- 
ble of correction, according to the ex- 
perts. This gun has threevadvantages 
over previous designs; a maximum ver- 
tical range of 14,000 yards, decreased 
time of shell flight, and a greater danger 
area per shell burst. 

The experts are pleased with the re- 
sult of firing tests with the three-inch 
There was an increase in per- 


centage of hits from 4.67 in 1925 to 9.15 
in 1926. Out of 5188 shots fired at tar- 
gets towed by airplanes at an average 
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speed of 76 miles an hour 475 wer; 
The targets averaged 2297 yds. in . 
tion andthey were 4392 yds. fromthe; 
However, the report says, progress 
machine guns against airplanes is ),\ 
indicated so much by improved | t 
practice results as by recogniti: 
principles which give great pr: 

“As has been the case in the past,” 
tinues the report, “fire contro! ; 
ratus for anti-aircraft machine gun; 
lags behind that for guns, althoug! 
stantial progress has been made ji) 
solution of the ae problem o! 
recting fire.” 
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Secret of Firefly’s Light 

How does the firefly produc 
light? Thus:far science has been wu: 
to give a definite answer to the ; 
tion. The firefly apparently prod 
a “cold light.” There is-no appre: 
heat produced in connection wit 
Could this process be duplicated b\ 
ence it is possible that the entire s\ 
of artificial illumination would be 
olutionized. The cold light produced 
by fireflies and other creatures 
been split into various colors an 
energy measured by Dr. W. W. Cobi: 
and Dr. C. W. Hughes of the U. S 
reau of standards. Although they | 
been unable to determine the real « 
of the light, they did learn that | 
is a wide range of colors in the va: 
glowing organisms. Prof. E. N. Harvey, 
of Princeton university, has alsa, been 
making studies along this line. Hi 
searches indicate that the light o! 
firefly is produced, not by combustion, 
but by a kind of digestive process. 


Sensitive Electrical Device 

D. D. Knowles, research enginec: of 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., recen!!) 
demonstrated an instrument so deli 
that with it a passing shadow or a « 
drop would be sufficient to turn on ‘| 
lights of a city. It is called the Know! 
Grid-Glow Relay and is looked upon 2s 
an electrical marvel by engineers «ni 
electrical experts. So sensitive is (his 
instrument that a billionth part o! 3 
watt of electricity is sufficient to 0) 
ate it. It resembles a radio tube an: 
probably the most sensitive instrun 
of the kind ever devised by man. 
practical application of the devic: 
important. It could be-used to turn 
the lights of a city by means of |! 
shades of evening, and to shut thei 
at daylight; to give advance—notic: 
thunderstorms, act as a guard fo! 
and oil stoves, count people, automo): 
or other objects passing before a gi: 
point, and serve as @ fire or’ bur¢! 
alarm. 


Stork on Rampage 

In one century from now the popu!:- 
tion of the world will be 60,800,000,00, 
or 32 times what it is now, provided |! 
birth and death rates maintain the sa: 
ratio as at present. This prediction \ 
made by Prof. A.'E. Ross, of the Univ: 
sity of Wisconsin. The death rat: 
now 15 per 1000, according to Prof. Ro: 
and the birth rate is 45 per 1000, In th° 
last 90 years the population of the wor! 
has doubled. Prof. Ross estimates (10! 
70 per cent of the world’s population 's 
composed of the colored races. 
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Bicycling Not Dead Yet 


Although the “cycling 90s” will prob- 
ably never return, due to the advent of 
the auto, bicyeling is now enjoying a 
small revival. It is true that we no 
longer hear of “century runs,” “bicycle 
heart” or the “non-hygienic seats” that 
once worried doctors, but it is foolish 
to assume that the bike is as dead as the 
dodo. 

No clothier now carries bicycle suits 


and the once popular wheel “makes” of 
Columbia, Victor and Monarch have 
siven way to such names as Ford, 
Dodge and Buick, yet the bicycle con- 


tinues to sell. America may never 
again see flocks of jaunty wheelmen 
throng her highways as they 


recognize the healthful exercise afford- 
ed by the bicycle by incorporating a 
wheel test in their activities. Last 
year nearly 10,000 merit badges were 
awarded for cycling. 


In Europe, where auto maintenance 
is costly and autos are comparatively 
scarce, the bicycle remains very pop- 
ular. Copenhagen has more than 500,- 
000 bicycles. During traffic rush hours 
the streets are alive with people pedal- 
ing to or from work. And wheels 
move in good society because the king 
and many other members of the Danish 
royal family ride them. The bicycle 
is also popular in other European 
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into newsprint again but so far it has 
not proved practicable. 


According to Commerce Reports, a 
weekly publication of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, a con- 
siderable portion of these old papers 
are shipped to Oriental countries. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1925-26, says this 
authority, the United States shipped 
over 9000 tons of old newspapers to 
British India, where, during that same 
period, England shipped over 22,000 
tons. Although India is the largest im- 
porter of this commodity many other 
Oriental countries import old news- 
papers in considerable quantities. The 
Orientals have a variety of uses for 
these old newspapers, but they are 
chiefly valued as a cheap form of wrap- 
ping paper. In the bazaars 





did in the old days, but the 
wheel is still used in the 
suburbs, small localities and 
on the college campus (es- 
pecially since several insti- 
tutions of learning have bar- 
red the auto). The old bike 
rack which once graced the 
sidewalks in front of busi- 
ness houses has disappeared 
but here and there can be 
seen standing or reclining 
against the curb the wheel 
of a juvenile enthusiast, 
messenger etc, 

The wheel still plays an 
important role in the lives 
of most American boys. 
And six-day bike racing and 
other bicycle meets continue 
to draw crowds in our cit- 
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and native shops, particular- 
ly in the interior, old news- 
papers are used exclusively 
for wrapping. The street 
vendors of almost every con- 
ceivable kind of merchan- 
dise always keep at hand a 
pile of old newspapers in 
which to wrap their sales. 

Previous to being shipped 
these old papers that are to 
be sold for wrapping pur- 
poses are packed in four 
qualities or grades. Those 
rated highest are the large 
white, all clean newspapers 
with no colored  supple- 
ments and relatively few 
pictures. The second grade 
contains papers of large 
sheets, but not so clean and 





ies. The word “tandem” 
means nothing to a genera- 
tion familiar. with Fisher 
bodies and “straight-eights.” However, 
the ordinary bike is indispensable to 
some people. 


A government report shows that the 
number of bicycles manufactured in 
this country dwindled from 480,000 in 
1923 to 287,500 in 1925, a decrease of 40 
per cent though the number of facto- 
ries declined in number from 3100 to 
1850 and the value of their product 
shrank from $17,000,000 to $11,300,000, 
or 32 per cent. But the bicycle trade 
now reports increased business and is 
optimistic that the wheel is staging a 
little come-back. DeWitt Page, vice- 
president of the General Motors Co., 
believes the bicycle is an adjunct to the 
auto. He reports that many workmen 
ride bieyeles to work because it saves 
lime, does away with the search for 
parkingspace and provides good exercise. 

The bicycle is reputed to be the safest, 
most economical and healthiest vehicle 
known to transportation. The Massa- 
chusetts general hospital at Boston pre- 
scribes it for patients. Some women 
have taken up wheeling in an effort to 
reduce, Though 90 years old, Peter 
Forsblom of Titusville, Pa., still rides a 
bike. E, D. Bowen of Galesburg, IIL. 
who has,passed the half century mark, 
recently completed a bicycle tour of 
State capitals covering 20,000 miles. 
M. C. Plummer, 72-year-old retired 
Portland, Me., physician, rode across 
the continent last year. The Boy Scouts 
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A tandem 





bike of 20 years ago is still used by the A. 


family of Turlock, Cal. 


countries, especially Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and England. Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland and her daughter, 
Princess Juliana, are often seen on bi- 
cycles at their country homes. The ex- 
crown prince of Germany is a wheel- 
man. In many European’ towns 
churches, theaters and shops provide 
parking space for wheels. 

So it would seem that there is still 
some use for the old bike, whether it be 
for business or recreation. 


OLD NEWSPAPERS PUT TO USE 


No doubt you have often wondered 
what becomes of all the old newspapers. 
Of course, most of us know pretty well 
what happens to those that come into 
our homes, but what becomes of the 
thousands of “overissue” papers that 
are ground out daily by the whirring 
presses the world over has always been 
somewhat of-a mystery to the unac- 
quainted, The “overissue” papers are 
those that are sometimes printed in ex- 
cess of a newspaper’s circulation, and 
which remain in the publisher’s plant 
or unsold on the newsstands. To the 
average person it seems that these pa- 
pers would be worthless the next day. 
Newspapers do not become valuable 
with age. Remember the old saying, 
“there is nothing so old as yesterday’s 
newspaper.” A process has been in- 
vented for the de-inking of these old 
papers so that they might be worked 





free from pictures. The 
pink and yellow sheets sort- 
ed out from the first and 
second grades make up the third grade, 
The fourth and lowest grade consists of 
the small size papers which are usually 
filled with many pictures. This grade, 
of course, commands the lowest price. 


Thornton 





TWO-DOLLAR BILLS UNPOPULAR 


The two-dollar bill is considered unlucky 
and for that reason is unpopular. Such 
bills were first issued as legal tender notes 
in 1862. Several theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain the superstition regard- 
ing them. It is said that they are consid- 
ered unlucky because they are often con- 
fused with one-dollar bills, For this rea- 
son many people tear off one corner of all 
two-dollar bills which come into their pos- 
session. The practice is @foolish one and 
cannot be condemned too severely. 


A banker believes the superstition had its 
origin in the fact that counterfeiters fre- 
quently “split” two-dollar bills in order to 
make two 20-dollar bills out of one 20 and 
a two. It is also said that two-dollars is 
usually the price paid for a vote by corrupt 
politicians and that it is paid with a two- 
dollar bill. The possession of such a bill 
after election is facetiously said to be prima 
facie evidence that one sold his vote. Gam- 
blers especially regard the two-dollar bill 
as unlucky, In 1925 the government made 
afi unsuccessful attempt to popularize the 
two-dollar bill by inserting one of them in 
each pay envelope given to federal em- 
ployees. Several newspapers offered to aid 
in the campaign by giving prizes for two- 
dollar bills containing certain serial num- 
bers. The postoffice department, however, 
pronounced this practice a lottery and 
therefore in violation of the postal laws. 
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All contributions to this department are made by our 


readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


will find constant 


Here’s a phenomenon for you. The 
water is simply pouring out of the rain- 








spout, while only a few drops of rain 
are seen falling. What more need be 
said? 

This poor snake may choke himself 


to death, says our correspondent. Just 





figure it out for yourself. The reptile is 
caught in his own coil. 

Here is Sarah Fishbone Em at the 
telephone. Can you wonder that she is 











MES. EM? 
WESTING UNION TALKING 
Heres Me HENS REPLY 
HE SAYS . SHOW HIM 


startled when sound comes out of the 
transmitter instead of the receiver? 
“First in Indiana” is the title of this 
picture which advertises a_ certain 
brand of coffee—and a map of Michigan 








is shown along with it.. Our corres- 
pondent asks if it wasn’t the intention 
to give a map of Indiana. 

This picture was used to advertise 
“two rings for the price of one.” Who- 


ever buys the engagement ring will have 
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to have the wedding ring cut away be- 
fore the young lady can wear either. 





How the two rings got this way in the 
first place is a mystery. 

According to our informer the man 
on the ground holding the yearling is 
on the wrong side. Also the man doing 
the branding should be on the other side 
of the calf. It appears in this picture 





that he is about to brand the animal on 
its belly whereas it is customary to 
brand on the left hip, left side, left 
shoulder or, occasionally, on the left 
jaw. 

In 1793 a thrilling sword duel took 
place between two hungry fighters. 
Some people are always fighting—they’d 
rather fight than eat. It makes no dif- 





ference who won this ge Gaze upon 
the telephone so handy for calling a 
doctor or undertaker. Strange, but 
there were no telephones in those days 
—the artist must have been dreaming. 

The difference in time between the 
first and second pictures is probably 
less than an hour, yet the moon changes 
from last quarter to first quarter. The 





young couple seeking a place to park 
their love are out in the early evening, 
not in the morning. Beth moons should 
be first quarter moons. 


It is not very nice to talk about legs, ~ 


even thought they are ever-visible now- 
adays, but circumstances force us to 
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take notice of these. While th, 
represented as belonging to a co 
hoofs are like those of a horse. ( 








hoofs would be more appropriat: 
cow, don’t you think? 


OLDEST CHRISTIAN CHUR( 


The oldest Christian church he 
world stands within the shad of 
Mount ‘Ararat, the traditional | 
place of Noah’s ark, at Etchmiad)) ;, 
soviet “Armenia. It is the home jp) 
place of worship of the Armenian (1. 
tholicos, the oldest living Pontiff | 
world. This church or cathedra). 
known as St. Gregory, was built during 
the third century. Its molding 
walls, its pyramidal cupolas and ))as- 
sive stone crosses have witnesse:! {h; 
rise and fall of Armenia during the |, 
15 centuries. Gregory the IHumin:tor. 
Armenia’s great primate and patri 
to whom Armenians attribute their ; 
version to Christianity, is suppose: () 
have founded the cathedral. Her the 
Catholicos confers episcopal cons «ro- 
tion on the faithful by the sacred rel- 
ic of the hand of Saint Gregory. |iere 
also holy oil is made every seven \ «ars 
for use throughout the churches 0! the 
Armenian communion, 

According to latest authentic reports 
everything around the old cathedral 
looks decayed and shabby. Since Ar- 
menia has been under the soviet reine 
little has been left in the cathedral. [x- 
cept for a few rooms in a part of the ad- 
joining monasteries the place has }een 
stripped of all the more valuable icons, 
communion cups, chalices and pu:tri- 
archal miters. They have all been sciz- 
ed by the communist government and 
either sold or placed in museums. !!ow- 
ever, the peace and sanctity of the place 
has not been disturbed. The veneribie 
Catholicos, George V, 84 years old, 1s ‘0 
the Armenians what the pope is {vo the 
Roman Catholic world. Despite his axe 
he is vigorous and well preserved. [le 
lives in a small, undecorated room) 10! 
any larger than an American hall room 





under conditions which almost sugzes 
poverty. It is from this small room (ha 
the aged primate directs the affairs o! 
the Armenian church throughou! ‘|! 
world. “Everything has been 
from us, but we don’t complain, 
Catholicos said sadly, “because we i! 
still allowed to officiate in our chure\' 
and spread our faith. We have cyvei 
obtained permission to open a sem! 
for training our future priests.” 





THE MATHEMATICIAN 
I have measured 
The hypotenuse of a tear— 
I have taken 
The mean proportion between Lov: 
Hate; 
I know how to find 
The square root of Fear. 
Perhaps—I can fathom Fate. 
—Mary Sylvester Cli 





Many girls have cause for thanks¢ 
in that Cupid placed his bow on their |')° 


’ and not on their legs—Princeton Tis 
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Famous Mousetrap Quotation 


“If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a bet- 
ter mousetrap, than his _ neighbor, 
though he builds his house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” 

There has long been a controversy 
over the authorship of this famous quo- 
tation. Did Ralph Waldo Emerson 
write it, or did Elbert Hubbard? That 
isaquestion which has not been settled. 
Hubbard claimed the authorship em- 
phatically. He asserted that he was 
the author in a conversation with S. 
Wilbur Corman, of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
of Philadelphia. He made the same 
claim in a letter to Dr. Frank Vizetelly, 
managing editor of the Standard dic- 
tionary. 

In the March 12, 1927, issue of the 
Dearborn Independent appeared an ar- 
ticle entitled “Intimate Glimpses of El- 
bert Hubbard,” by James W. Beckman, 
his secretary. Beckman writes: “Elbert 
Hubbard used to say: ‘When you want 
to say something and don’t want to take 
the responsibility for it yourself, blame 
iton a dead man. He can’t deny it!” 


“The most noteworthy instance 

where he applied this was in connec- 
tion with the famous mousetrap epi- 
gram which he attributed to Emerson. 
No doubt he was inspired to write it by 
the desire to put over the fact that be- 
cause the Roycrofters were doing some 
things a little differently and better 
than they were being done anywhere 
else, people were making pilgrimages to 
Roycroft from every part of the world. 
He felt it wouldn’t be quite right for 
him to say it, so looking over the list 
of possible sponsors he picked Emerson 
as the most eligible. 
“Here is the saying, still widely quot- 
ed: ‘If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon or make a bet- 
ter mousetrap than his neighbor, though 
he build his house in the woods the 
world will make a beaten path to his 
door.’ 

“However, as if to set himself right 
with Emerson before joining him in his 
‘Little Journey to the Home of Jehovah,’ 
Elbert Hubbard said: ‘Ralph Waldo 
Emerson never wrote that mousetrap 
crack-out-of-the-box. That was amouse- 
trap that caught a lot of literary mice 
intent on orphic cheese.’ ” 


All this sounds plausible, but if Mr. 
Beckman had investigated he would 
soon have learned that it is impossible. 
The famous mousetrap quotation, we 
find, appears in a little book published 
in 1891, There it is attributed to Em- 
erson, That was several years before 
Hubbard started his Roycrofters. The 
book is entitled “Borrowings,” and was 
compiled by the Ladies of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Cal. We 
have examined that edition personally. 
However, “Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations,” edited by Kate 
Louise Roberts and published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., places the first edition 
of“Borrowings” back two years further 
—1889._ That work says: “Mrs. Sarah 
S. B. Yule credits the quotation to Em- 





erson in her ‘Borrowings’ (1889), as- 
serting that she copied this in her hand- 
book from a lecture delivered by Emer- 
son.” If this statement is true, those 
who claim that Hubbard is the author 
of the quotation cannot prove their 
contention unless they are prepared to 
produce evidence that he used it before 
the year 1889, or before the year 1891 
at the latest. We have not seen the 1889 
edition of Mrs. Yule’s book, but we 
have examined the edition of 1891. 

Hubbard was probably sincere in 
claiming the authorship of the quota- 
tion. The evidence, however, indicates 
that Emerson was the author. It is like- 
ly that Hubbard forgot the source and, 
as-often happens, supposed he origi- 
nated it. In Emerson’s Journal of 1855 
appears the following passage which 
bears out our position: 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or 
boards, or pigs to sell, or can make bet- 
ter chairs or knives, crucibles, or 
church organs, than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard-beaten road to 
his house, though it be in the. woods, 
And if a man knows the law, people 
will find it out, though he live in a pine 
shanty, and resort to him. And if a 
man can pipe or sing, so as to wrap the 
prisoned soul in an elysium; or can 
paint landscape, and convey into oils 
and ochers all the enchantments of 
spring or autumn; or can liberate or 
intoxicate all people who hear him 
with delicious songs and verses, ’tis 
certain that the secret can not be kept: 
the first witness tells it to a second, and 
men go by fives and tens and fifties to 
his door.” a 

In “Nature Addresses and Lectures” 
Emerson says: 

“Ifthe single man plant himself indom- 
itably on his instincts, and there abide, 
the huge world will come around to him.” 
This is the same philosophy expressed 
in the mousetrap quotation, which is 
either another Emersonian version of 
the same thing, or a paraphrase of Em- 
erson by Elbert Hubbard. There seems 
to be no evidence to support Hubbard’s 
claim, except his bare assertion, which 




















“Over the top” goes Muro, trained Belgian 

police dog, now a canine movie star at Los 

Angeles. The 9 1/2-foot ladder is no ob- 
stacle to Muro. 
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is contradicted by positive evidence. 
Unless it can be shown that Hubbard 
used this quotation before 1889, several 
years before he gave up business and 
started the Roycrofters, his claim to 
the authorship should be abandoned 
and it should be attributed to Emerson, 
just as it was in 1889 and 1891. 


CHINA AND CONDENSED MILK 


In China there are comparatively few 
cows. The city populations, particu- 
larly, depend to a large extent on con- 
densed milk. Most of this is imported. 
The American firm which puts out a 
certain brand of condensed milk bear- 
ing a carnation trade-mark for a time 
could not understand why efforts to 
push its product in China were so un- 
successful. ~Condensed milk brands 
put out by British manufacturers went 
well, but tins bearing the carnation 
label remained unsold. 

The American firm finally discovered 
that the reason the Chinese did not take 
to the American product was because 
labels on the tins bore a picture of the 
carnation, a flower which the Chinese 
associate with bad luck. So the Amer- 
ican concern put up the same product 
in tins marked with a peony and busi- 
ness promptly boomed. The peony is 
a Chinese good-luck flower, 

Sanitation in China is far from ideal. 
People are constantly warned to boil 
drinking water and take other precau- 
tions against the “night soil” of the 
Orient. 

Even in the big Chinese cities an auto 
is a luxury. A license fee in one me- 
tropolis costs the equivalent of $37.50 a 
month and when gasoline is cheap it is 
$1.50a gallon. Any jaunt with an auto off 
the few wide main thoroughfares requires 
the services of about four attendants 
a chauffeur, a man to constantly sound 
the horn, and two men on the running- 
boards to beat back the crowds in con- 
gested streets. Foreign residents pre- 
fer to travel about in rickshas contract- 
ed for by the month. Only a green- 
horn visitor will hire as his ricksha 
boy a native who can speak English to 
a greater or lesser extent. Such at- 
tendants are so talkative that they soon 
become bores. 

Most people have an idea that all silk 
is made by silkworms fed with mulber- 
ry leaves. But this is not so. The 
tourist in China will observe that in 
order to make pongee the silkworms 
are fed a certain kind of oak leaf, 








COINS BY WEIGHT 


If you had a ton of pennies how rich 
would you be? Or if some one gave you 
4000 quarters in a sack, could you take them 
home? In other words, how much would 
the sack weigh? The Federal Reserve bank 
of New York handles so many coins daily 
that it has machines to count and weigh 
them. The turnover in coins at this bank 
averages 35 tons a day, including gold, sil- 
ver, copper and nickel. Quarters lead this 
group in value, with nickels second and 
dimes third. Since most of the business of 
the bank is done in large sums, the coins 
are packed in sacks of convenient size and 
weight for handling. A sack containing 
4000 quarters weighs 53 pounds. Dimes also 
run $1000 to a 53-pound bag. Fifty bags of 
nickels total $10,000, 60 bags of pennies 
weigh a ton and are worth $3000. 
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Another sign of spring: A rapid rise 
in the auto casualty lists. 


Now Pittsburgh drifts back to her an- 
cient blue laws. It is evidently trying 
to live down to its reputation as a city 
in the dark. 


Looks like Admiral Latimer got about 
all of Nicaragua declared in the neu- 
tral zone, and so stopped the war by 
leaving the armies no ground to fight 
on. 


A writer of ei stories for mag- 
azines was found guilty of murder in 
New Jersey. Some artists go to great 
lengths in getting “local color” for their 
stuff. 

g 


It didn’t need a government bureau to 
tell us that women are wearing silk 
stockings. But our eyes were opened 
when it reported that $411,366,971 
worth of hosiery was being worn. We 
thought the $400,000,000 we had observ- 
ed was the limit. 


In the last 36 cial 1316 proposed 
amendments to the constitution haye 
been introduced in congress. Whence 
we can see how important it is to de- 
feat amendments to the constitution. 

q 

Canada hearing of a proposal to put 
that country in the U. S. immigration 
quota welcomed the scheme as an aid 
to keep their people in their own coun- 
try where they are wanted and needed. 
If all countries were like that there 
would be no immigration problems. 


Attorneys for iy Gould heirs put in 
a bill for more than $4,000,000 in fees. 
That gives an insight.into the way big 
fortunes go. Rich men’s sons go into 
court; poor men’s sons study law. 


According to U. S statistics there was 
a decrease of 649,000 in the farm popu- 
lation last year. This will give the poli- 
ticians hope that the voice of the farmer 
will be less loud and insistent in the 
future. 


g 
The word sharks are having quite a | 


squabble over the meaning of “bian- 
nual.” Does it mean twice a year, or 
once in two years? Frank Vizetelly, 
the famous “lexicographer,” writes the 


peal 
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New York Herald Tribune laying down 
the law thus: “For at least one-half a 
century, ‘biannual’ has been used for 
‘biennial,’ and these senses are to be 
recorded in every dictionary worthy 
of its name.” And yet when the Path- 
finder editors hauled down the Funk 
and Wagnalls “Practical Standard Dic- 
tionary,” of which Br’er Vizetelly him- 
self is editor, they found the word “bi- 
annual” defined as “occurring twice a 
year; semi-annual.” Can it be that 
Br’er Vizetelly doesn’t go by his own 
dictionary? Perish the thought! 
gq 

A Massachusetts historian discovered 
that one unlisted passenger came over 
on the Mayflower. That will help a 
little, but he really ought to have dis- 
covered about 1000 if he meant to help 
out the myriad claimers of Mayflower 
ancestry. 


How times have changed! During 
the World war the Pathfinder paid $600 
for an old second-hand Ford and was 
glad to get it. Now we could get as 
good a one for $50—if we had the $50. 

g 
HOKUM 


Hokum is a slang word reaching us 
from the theater and is used to desig- 
nate any sort of agreeable imposition— 
a kind of trickery or conceit used to 
fool us in a pleasant way. 

One of the wonders of the world is 
what men may be brought to believe— 
or to say they believe. People like to 
be fooled, said Barnum, and it might 
be added that they often seem rather 
grateful to the one who can make them 
swallow something extremely silly or 
ridiculous. The Duchess in Alice in 
Wonderland boasted of being able to 
believe two or three impossible things 
a week. 

In a recent exhibition of art there 
were several canvases by a certain 
“modernist.” Each picture had a title, 
otherwise there -was nothing in the 
world to indicate what it was about. 
There were slashes and smashes. of the 
paint brush, up and down, crosswise 
and zig zag, in straight lines, circles, 
parabolas and other shapes and direc- 
tions that could not be classified. All 








—Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 
“And the Cat Came Back!” 
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the colors appeared mixed and s],))))..) 
together over and across each oth), 
a shapeless, meaningless hodge-; 
It all looked as if the artist might 
done it left-handed with his 
closed. 

Yet quite a group of other 4 
and critics of standing agree to {); 
these splotches “genius,” “power,”’ 
ent,” “inspiration” and the most 
derful artistic expression of the av: 


Here is what one admiring . 
wrote about the artist: “Like all 
great innovators he cannot be uniley 
stood by casual study but req, 
months and even years of stud, 
concentrated intimacy before ey, 
faint comprehension of his gigantic «; 
ergy and stupendous ability can be at. 
tained.” 


This writer seems to feel more tha; 
a “faint comprehension” of the artis’ 
work, so he, according to his own pre- 
scription, must have spent year 
“study and concentrated intimacy” with 
the pictures to acquire it. But if |y 
had done anything of the sort he woul 
not have had time to write so n 
foolishness. 

These art critics, like many other 
critics, have a line of drivel that «oc: 
not mean anything, and that may bh: 
plied to anything they are wriling 
about-—just as any title may be given 
the modernist’s painting. One says of 
this great modern giant of genius: “(ut 
of chaos he constructs form whic! he 
orchestrates into polyphonics of color.” 
How is that for balderdash? Another: 
pictures him as a “pure lyricist, singing 
of the landscape and the ocean and the 
beauty of swift, white sails etc.” An- 
other thinks “the real thing, the dcep 
thing that makes his emotion eloquent 
is a thing that can never be describe.” 
Both he and others, however, do no! 
hesitate to describe at length. 


The enraptured admirers of this 
do not balk at admitting that it |: 
like nothing, and then they hurry « 
assure us with their best assortmen! 
phrases that it is transcendently v 
derful. That proves, you see, that tlic) 
are of the elect who have that 
comprehension denied to ordinary pec! 
sons/ Says one: “He puts down a worl’ 
out of focus as it seems in a sudden) 
leveled glance into distance—the cen 
ter of vision alone clear—the 
blotches and indefinable masses of « 
or.” The admirers explain that |! 
artist does not paint what he sees, ! 
he paints the emotion that the thi: 
seen causes to rise up in him. N:2'- 
urally he could paint the same scen 
a dozen times,.without any two of |! 
canvases resembling each other in [lie 
least—for a man’s emotions, like 11) 
thoughts, are very changeable and nev- 
er quite the same at any two momen!s 


This kind of hokum is nothing new. 
History, art, literature and religion a'r 
full of it. A pious Hindu will sit u» 
der a tree and contemplate for weeks, 
for months, a single saying of one 
the great prophets or teachers of !'s 
faith, and tell you that no man ca! 
ever fully comprehend the wisdom 0! 
it’ Moliere satirized that period of the 
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the literary people went into ecstasies 
over the silly little verses they wrote 
and showed to each other—pronounc- 
ing them better than anything ever 
done before that age: 

We have an even more striking illus- 
tration at the present time in the so- 
called “free verse” which is taken se- 
riously by many. readers, and which 
brings good money from gullible pub- 
lishers. It is often a capricious, pur- 
poseless throwing together of words, 
yet professed admirers claim to see 
wonderful beauty, thought and “soul” 
in them. Those same admirers have 
been fooled many times by clever prac- 
tical jokers who have playfully dished 
up some of this “wonderful stuff” for 
them and laughed heartily at their ec- 
stasy over it. 

If a man can neither write a poem 
nor paint a picture let him not be dis- 
couraged. Let him smear some words 
or colors on white paper and call him- 
self a “modernist” of “futurist” and he 
will find suckers to praise his art and 
pay for it—if he can keep from laugh- 
ing. 

Again we say, it is passing strange 
what intelligent people will believe if 
you will urge it on them with sufficient 
solemnity. 


Over in India they have found anoth- 
er child living with wolves. They usu- 
ally wait 4 year between such finds, but 
the last one got talked of so much that 


the present discovery was made before . 


the regular time, A brisk market brings 
out the goods. 
q 


POOR SPORTMANSHIP 


Most Americans like professional 
baseball. They go by hundreds of 
thousands and pay millions of dollars 
to see it. They play the game, know 
the game and therefore like to see it 
played well. 

We Americans are proud of our great 
national game, and we are proud of the 
great professional stars the game has 
developed. But we are not as proud 
as we might be. Sometimes we, the 
fans, have to blush. We should like to 
say, with chest expanded, that baseball 
is the fairest, squarest game that is 
played, and the players are the straight- 
est, cleanest sportsmen in the business. 
If the game were placed on that high 
plane, as it should be, it’s present glory 
would only be the beginning of greater 
things. 

It is not a question here of the occa- 
sional scandal that breaks out when a 
player, or group of players, is caught 
trying to turn a dishonest dollar. But 
if the sports writers are correct there 
are scores of little, petty, picayunish 
tricks that ball players and managers 
regularly employ against the opposing 
team that are positively unfair and dis- 
graceful, and which lower the standard 
of the game. People know and appreci- 
ate what good sportsmanship is, and 
the most hurtful thing that can be said 
about piayers is that they are “not good 
sports,” 

The yisiting club, it is said, always 
expects to get the worst of things; and 
the visitors are never disappointed. 
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Their bench, or “dog house,” as the 
place is popularly called, is always put 
where it is coldest in spring and where 
it gets the full effect of the hot sun in 
mid-summer. And then the home 
ground keeper is accused of often 
sprinkling very generously in front of 
the visitors’ bench so that mud will clog 
up the enemies’ spikes. The guest teams 
are also furnished old and discolored 
balls for their batting practice, and 
they are often “short-timed” on their 
batting practice period. At least, so it 
has been charged. 

Courtesy and perfect fairness to op- 
ponents is the finest expression of 
sportsmanship. It was highly devel- 
oped in the old days of chivalry and has 
been greatly admired ever since where- 
ever it has been observed. It is the 
surest measure of high class men. Ball 
players could do nothing more helpful 
for the game and for themselves than 
tocultivate perfect fairness and courtesy. 

Batter up! 

g 


Remember when horses used to be so 
frightened at the first automobiles? Ob- 
serving now what the autos have done 
for them it is easy to understand why 
they should have been so scared. 

g 

A survey of American editorial ex- 
pression on the Chinese situation shows 
a great preponderance, almost a unan- 
imity, of sympathy for the Chinese as 
against the foreigners. That is fine, and 
as it should be, but there is danger in 
the fact of the overwhelming majority. 
When nearly everybody is agreed on 
anything, that is a signal for some 
smart fellows to take the opposite side 
—just to be different and contrary. In 
fact there are signs that the back-fire on 
the Chinese question has already been 
started. 


There are two kinds of men that oth- 
er men pity. On one hand are the men 
who become disappointed in_ their 
wives, lose their pride in them, lose 
their love for them, and seek often to 
avoid their presence. The other sort 
are the men who seem to grow con- 
stantly deeper in love with their wives, 











The point to this is that “red” shenanigans 
can get Uncle Sam in trouble. 
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until they regard them as a sort of di- 
vinity, and obeying whose wishes and 
slightest whims becomes for them the 
chief thing in life. It is a matter, in 
both cases, of going to extremes, which 
is always wrong; and both cases denote 
weakness in the man. Those couples 
are happiest, and their happiness is the 
more enduring, who keep their balance 
and do not lean too far in either direc- 
tion. A sane married life and a long 
one! 
gq 


COINING NAMES 


When a new and startling thing is 
discovered or developed it devolves on 
somebody to name it. That is always 
promptly done—so promptly we rarely 
knew who did it or when—and we the 
general public take it for granted that 
it is all right. 

But occasionally someone speaks up 
and protests that a blunder has been 
made, and then we the public begin 
to wonder if we had not better give a 
little more attention to such things. 
For, of course, it is for us, for our use, 
that these new names are jumped up, 
and if we are not careful we may be 
referring to something by an unsuitable 
name from now henceforth. 

For example: A classic scholar writes 
to his newspaper that this new thing 
called “television,” by which persons 
telephoning may see the images of each 
other at the same time, should be called 
“teloptiky.” He explained that “televi- 
sion” is half Latin and half Greek, and 
that names from foreign languages 
should be all of one language and not a 
mixture of two or several. He admits 
that this sort of misdemeanor is no 
new thing, and he proves his consist- 
ency by maintaining that automobile 
should have been “suimobile.” 

Just as we were about persuaded that 
we had been set right by this scholar 
and rescued from an egregious bludder 
another scholar writes to take issue. 
“Teloptiky,” he asserted, is not a happy 
term. The proper word, he explained, 
is “telopsis,” and to make that clear he 
said that it was a question of “telop- 
tics,” and that the proper name for an 
apparatus that enables one to see afar 
is “telopticon.” He, too, seemed to 
know. 

Remembering that telescope means 
“viewing from afar,” and that it is no 
hybrid word either, we are more at 
sea than ever. And then there’s “vita- 
phone,” that other new thing. It seems 
to have been treated as bad as “televi- 
sion,” for it is half Latin and half 
Greek. We have begun to fear that the 
man who named the prehistoric animals 
—megatherium, dinosaur, ichthyornis, 
etc.—may possibly have made a mis- 
take. 

After all, why go to Latin and Greek 
always for new names? Didn’t we coin 
the word radio? 

q 


The cult of the beautiful is often 
found in unexpected places. For in- 
stance, there are those matter-of-fact 
looking men whom we should never 
suspect of being lovers of flowers lately 
seen everywhere eagerly gathering the 
pretty but humble dandelions. 
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Waiting to Try It 


A tremendous market! They’re all 
waiting to try our-amazing new inven- 
tion. “The Scientific Self Tester.” Over 
a hundred thousand have written us in 
the past few weeks. People may now, 
for the first time, test their own eyes. 
Scientifically and accurately, right at 
home, in a couple of seconds time. This 
new invention is revolutionizing the 
spectacle business and turning big, easy 
profits into the hands of agents. 


$250 to $500 a Month Easy 
Why work for small pay? You don’t need 


‘to any longer. Lots of inexperienced agents 


are sending in hundreds of orders. Nearly 
everybody buys. Hatfield ordered 550 pair 
spéectacles.in a little over a month. Lots of 
ethers make $15.00 a day. The livest seller 
anywhere. You’re losing money as long as 
you don’t have this line. 


Your Spectacles FREE! 


We will give you a pair of these wonder- 
ful, new spectacles Free for your own use. 
No cost whatever and no waiting. Just as 
soon as you receive our big outfit, select a 
pair for yourself and send in the order. By 
wearing our spectacles, a flood of orders 
will come to you and the Biggest Profits of 
your life. 


FREE Auto—Big Cash Prizes 


You'll not be short of money in this busi- 
ness—there’s plenty of it for all agents. We 
also offer you a Brand New Free Ford 
Sedan, after you have shown that you are a 

mcer. Besides, you have a chance to 
qualify at once for big cash prize money up 
to $80.00 a month, all extra profit. 


Make Big Profits NOW 


You simply call on people with our amazing 
mvention, “The Seientific Self Tester.’”’ Let 
them use it. Show them our money saving 
values—-$15 spectacles for only $3.98. Orders 
come quick and fast. Collect $1.00 deposit on 
each order. Keep that as your profit. We ship 
direct to your customers who pay the balance 
of $2.98 to the mailman upon delivery. You 
get your pay at once. Start now with this rec- 
ord-breaking order getter. Watch the dollars 
drop into your pockets in quick succession. We 
show you everything. Simply follow instruc- 
tions. Mail in the coupon below, NOW—TO- 
DAY while your territory is open. You risk 
nothing. 


—_——— —— MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — = 
TRUE-FIT OPTICAL CO., 
1445 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. DKA-4, Chicago, #1. 
Gentlemen: Send me your $10,00 yalue marvelous, new 
device and sales outfit with full instructions on how to 
make $250.00 to $500.00 a month profit—also your big free 
offers; free auto, cash prizes and free spectacles for myself. 
I will sit with my postman $1.00 plus a few cents 
oe. If not satisfied, I will return outfit and you will re- 
d every penny I have paid including 50c for my trouble, 


EG caS ADEN Aa ts kates bk kbs ovbe chewed Scesoccccocss 
EE 350 A555% cps c cdecce scUSy cecnseqacheasddtetver che 
Clty...cc00 mii da sau sims cieetivimhiiere BARD. nc 5 cs pecvee 

If you prefer, send $1 with this coupon and we will pay 


postage and include a very valuable Premium FREE! 


Skin Troubles 


Cleared Quickly Eczema, Pimples, Blackheads, 


Acne and other skin eruptions 
tively relieved by Beaute’. Contents recommended 

ent chemists as being many times as ef- 

fective as others. Why suffer when I positively guar- 
antee to relieve you. Send $1 cash or money order for 
largetube of Beaute’ on absolute money back guarantee. 
H. W, CROSS, 93 NASSAU ST YORK, . 85 


bad 
9 has cured ec- 
ey te - ter, 
te urns, 
boils, poison oak, old sores, sore throat, tonsilitis, lumbago and 
skin trouBles. We believe it will cure you. Write for FREE 
and Testimonials as to what it did for others. Price 
ber jar. HOME MEOICINE CO., Gallatin, Tenn. 
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Indians Used Salt 


Ques, Did the Indians use salt in, 
their food before America was discov- 
ered by Europeans? If so, where and 
how did they get it?Ans. Some tribes 
used salt and some did not. The Eski- 
mos regarded it as an abomination, 
while many.Indians used it as a condi- 
ment. Few Indians used salt as a pre- 
servative. John Smith says the Virginia 
Indians obtained salt by burning cer- 
tain plants. The Omaha Indians got salt 
from the earth near Lincoln, Nebr., 
while the Shawnees, who were famous 
salt makers, got theirs from a spring on 
Saline creek, Ohio. Large vessels were 
used as evaporating pans in extracting 
the salt. The Hopi have obtained salt- 
from time immemorial from the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Here salt is 
gathered with ceremony by making sac- 
rifice to the goddess of salt and the god 
of war. It seems that, generally speak- 
ing, the vegetable-eating Indians were 
more generally salt-eaters than were the 
meat-eating tribes. 


Temperature of Setting Hen 


Ques. Do setting hens have a higher 
temperature than hens not setting?— 
Ans. According to the U. S. bureau of 
animal industry, a setting hen has a 
slightly higher temperature than a non- 
setting hen, the difference being about 
one degree, although the temperature 
of a setting hen varies slightly between 
day and night. In the case of a hen set- 
ting on hatching eggs the temperature 
tends to increase as the incubation peri- 
od progresses. This is because the de- 
veloping embryos generate heat. 


Laughing Murderer of Verdun 

Ques. Who was known as the “laugh- 
ing murder of Verdun”?—Ans. This 
was the name given to the crown prince 
of Germany by his enemies during the 
war. The name referred to the terrific 
losses in his army during his attempt to 
take Verdum. It was said, perhaps un- 
justly, that he took these losses lightly. 


States and Union 


Ques. Is the Union older than the 
states or are the states older than the 
Union?—Ans. That is a disputed ques- 
tion. During the colonial period the 
states as colonies of Great Britain ac- 
knowledged allegiance to the British 
sovereign and to that extent were unit- 
ed. They separated from Great Britain 
by declaration on July 1, 1776, the for- 
mal document which we call the declara- 
tion of independence being adopted two 
days later. Since this document was 
passed by the Continental congress and 
was later signed by all the members of 
the cqngress who voted for it, as well as 
a few who were not there at the time 
the vote was taken, there was a certain 
union implied. Some. writers regard 
the states as having been independent 
nations from July 4, 1776, until the for- 
mation of the union under the Articles 
of Confederation, or the establishment of 
the constitution. The Southern states 





maintained that they were soverei: 
tions before théy entered the Union. 
The Civil war decided that point, (){).; 
states, especially some of the New 
land states, advanced a similar do: 
earlier in our history. Some o: 
states, of course, are much older }), 
the Union under the constitution 
others are much younger. This 
tion, like many others, will be answ yr. 
differently by different authorities. «jo. 
pending on their viewpoint and tir 
intrepretation of history. 





Grant and Lee 


Ques. Were U. S. Grant and Robert 
E. Lee cadets at the same time at West 
Point military academy? If not, were 
they personally acquainted prior to {hy 
outbreak of the Civil war?—Ans. |, 
graduated at West Point in 1829, while 
Grant did not graduate until 1843, 14 
years later. The two men were not per 
sonally acquainted before the outbreak 
of the Civil war, although they had me! 
during the Mexican war. At Appomat- 
tox Grant told Lee he had met him ip 
Mexico. 





Cousin Marriages 


Ques. In what states is it illegal for 
first cousins to marry? Ans. Mar- 
riage between first cousins is illegal in 
all the states of the Union except Decla- 
ware, Alabama, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Washington, Rhode 
Isand, New Mexico, New York, South 
Carolina, Téxas, Maine, Kentucky, 
Georgia, California, Connecticut and 
Colorado. Such marriages are also for- 
bidden in the territory of Hawaii. 


Regulation of Commerce 

Ques. Can one state prohibit the im- 
portation of the products of anotlier 
state into its territory by any other 
method or authority than under quar- 
antine restrictions for a temporar) 
period, and for justifiable reasons ’?— 
Ans. A state cannot prohibit the ii- 
portation of the products of another 
state. Such action on the part of 3 
state would be regarded as a violation 
of the constitution which confers such 
powers of the federal government. 


Pronunciation of “Pinchot” 


Ques. How is the name Pinchot cor- 
rectly pronounced? I refer to the for- 
mer governor of Pennsylvania.—A»:. 
This name is pronounced “pin-sho,” 
with the “o” long as in “so” and the 
accent on the first syllable. 


Bull Against Comet 


Ques. What pope was it who pro- 
nounced a bull against a comet, and u!- 
der what circumstances?—Ans. -There 
is a legend that Pope Callistus III issue! 
a bull against Halley’s comet in 14!. 
Historians say this is a myth based on ° 
passage in “The Lives of the Popes, 
written in Venice in 1497 by Bartolomeo 
Platina. Pope Callistus IIL, who was 
elected to the papacy in 1455, was anx- 
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Turks and for that purpose sent legates 
to the various courts of Europe. A papal 
pull was promulgated on June 29, 1456, 
in the interest of the movement. It was 
the same summer that Halley’s comet 
appeared. Platina associated the ap- 
pearance of the comet and the publica- 
tion of the bull in such a way as to make 
it appear that the bull was published as 
a result of the comet. No mention of 
the comet is made in the bull. Nor is it 
mentioned in any other papal document 
of the period. President Lincoln re- 
ferred to this legend on Sept. 13, 1862, 
when he replied to a delegation from 
Chicago who presented him with a me- 
morial requesting a proclamation of 
emancipation. Lincoln said in part: 
“What good would a proclamation of 
emancipation from me do, especially as 
we are now situated? I do not want 
to issue a document that the whole 
world would see must necessarily be in- 
operative, like the pope’s bull against 
the comet.” 


“Blue as a Razor” 


Ques. Sometimes when a thing is 
blue we Say it is “blue as a razor.” What 
is the origin of that phrase?—Ans. The 
word “razor” in this proverbial expres- 
sion is probably a corruption of “az- 
ure,” the original phrase, which is 
sometimes heard, being “blue as azure.” 


Breech-Loading Guns 


Ques. When were breech-loading 
guns first used in the U. S. army?—Ans. 
The war department informs us that 
the first recorded use of a breech-load- 
ing shoulder rifle musket was in 1831. 
These weapons were known as the Hall 
breech-loader and were manufactured 
at Harpers Ferry. Breech-loading rifles 


came into general use in our army about . 


1865, the weapon used being the Spring- 
field breech-loading rifle Model 1865. 


What Causes Popping 


Ques, What makes popcorn pop?— 
Ans. Scientists suppose the popping to 
be due to the expansion under pressure 
of moisture in the starch grains. Until 
the instant of the explosion the expan- 
sion is prevented by the colloidal mate- 
rial in which the starch grains are em- 
bedded, 





De Facto and De Jure Governments 


Ques. What is the difference between 
“de facto” and “de jure” governments? 
—Ans. A de jure government is one 
which has a legal title. It is a govern- 
ment legally established by lawful au- 
thority. A de facto government is one 
which holds actual power, a govern- 
ment in fact as distinguished from the 
legal government. A de facto govern- 
ment usually comes into power after ex- 
pelling the regularly constituted au- 
thorities from the seats of power and 
the public offices and establishing its 
officials in their places so as to repre- 
sent in fact the sovereignty of the na- 
tion. If a de facto government is able 
to establish itself permanently it be- 
comes the government de jure. When 
the American colonies threw off the 
yoke of Britain they ‘established a de 
facto government. This government 
represented the soveignty of the na- 
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tion, but it had not yet established a 
legal title. After a successful war and 
recognition by Great Britain the de 
facto government of the colonies be- 
came the de jure government. 





PITY THE POOR DRUGGIST 


Apparently druggists in this country 
know more about the English language “as 
it is written” than most of us. Following 
are some queer written requests made to 
them: 

“This child is my little girl. I send you 
five cents to buy two sitless powders for 
a grown up adult who is sike.” 

“Dear Dochter, ples gif bearer five senses 
worse of Auntie Toxyn for to gargle baby’s 
throat and obleage.” 


“You will pleas give the lettle boi five 


cents worth of epecac for to throw up in a 
five months’ old babe. N.B. The babe has 
a sore stummick.” 

“IT have a cute pain in my child’s diagram. 
Please give my son something to release it.” 

“My little babey has eat up its father’s 
parish plaster. Send an. antedote quick as 
possible by the enclosed girl.” 

“I haf a hot time in my insides and wich 
I wood like it to be extinguished. What 
is good for to extinguish it? The enclosed 
money is for the price of the extinguisher. 
Hurry pleas.” 





If you wish not to be of an angry tem- 
per, do not feed the habit; throw nothing 
on it which will increase it; at first keep 
quiet and count the days on which you 
have not been angry. I used to be in a 
passion every day; now every second day; 
then every third; then every fourth. But 
if you have intermitted 30 days, make a 
sacrifice to God.—Epictetus. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID _ 


I am sure care’s an enemy to life.— 
Twelfth Night, Act 1, Scene 3. 








PRE-WAR READING VALUE 


In only a very few cases is it possible to 
purchase books or periodicals for anything 
like the low prices that prevailed in “the 
good old days” before the World war blew 
about 75 per cent of wind into the dollar. 
One of these rare exceptions is the new 
“Popular - Encyclopedia,” which is now 
bound in only two volumes, containing 3300 
pages, and is procurable through the Path- 
finder for the small sum of $3.65 postpaid. 

The Christian Herald says of this fine 
reference work: “It seems too good to be 
true. It is the Ford principle applied to 
bookmaking and selling—quantity produc- 
tion, on a small margin, at an unheard-of 
price. For the millions to whom college is 
forever impossible, here is the essence of a 
college education, within the reach of all. 
Every home can now afford it. You owe it 
to yourself, you owe it to your children to 
possess this mine of world knowledge.” 

Over 40,000 different subjects covered— 
all arranged in alphabetical form. Send $4 
now and get the Pathfinder (new or re- 
newal) one year and also the Popular En- 
cyclopedia included, delivered free. This 
is a special offer; grab it at once. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D, C. 








will protect you for 
a whole year against 


SICKNESS 


AND 


ACCIDENT 


No Medical Examination 
Any One 16 to 70 Years Accepted 


$5,000 Principal Sum 
$3,500 Loss of hands, feet or eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefits for stated accidents 
or sickness 
$S0 Weekly doubie indemnity 
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Can you afford to have your salary stopped and pay | 
costly medical bills, perhaps lose your job, because of i 
pneumonia, appendicitis or the many other sicknessegs J 
that are prevalent at this time of the year? Besides, }} 
an accident may disable you and stop your salary. ff 
Avoid that risk! 

(Agents Wanted for Local Territory ) 


Mail the Coupon NOW! 
North American Accident insurance Co. 
891 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen; Please send detailed information about the $10 |} 
**PREMIER POLICY.'’ No obligation to me. 
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The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Varicose Veins, Eczema 
Swollen Leg, Ulceration 


Viscose Method heals sore legs by treat- 
ing the blood circulation instead of the 
blood. Avoids laying up. Especially 
\ good where medicines fail. Stops aches 
and pains from varicose veins. Reduces 
swollen legs. Send now for book about 
this new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 
803 So. Lake Street, Los Angeles, Cal.  . 











"RENT A TYPEWRITER ‘s0ev axe 
ir You Pay Irs Vawue In Rent, We Give 
| Macnine FREE - Catalogue Fiee - 


petra ITER & SUPPLY CO, 
Suite 911, 339 fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA. 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


ATENT BLANK” F Send model 


“RECORD OF INVENTION p | 

or sketch and description of your invention for 

Inspection and Instructions EE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D. C. 


ASTHM STOPPED 


RNO PAY! 

I will send ~ sufferer a $1.26 
bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mai! on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
cures send me $1.25. Otherwise your report cancels the charge 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 

USE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money beck guaran 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah,Ala. 

















Write for our Guide Book, 

















WANT $1140 to $3300 a YEAR? 


City Postal Clerks, General Clerks 


Steady, Short Hours— 
Long Vacations With Pay 


MEN—WOMEN 18 OR OVER 4 
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Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rundi Canteys, go eeannnansonsnaansens 


¢ FRANKLIN INSTITUT6, Dept. K-174, 
y Rochester, N. Y. 


+ 

664 5-7? Gentlemen: Bush to me, entirely without charge, 32 

Get on “Uncle Sam’s” Payroll F page book with list of U. 8. Government big paid posi- 
¥ 


tions obtainable. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 


se hours, work, vacation and send full particulars. 
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Around the Home 





Decrease in Farm Population 


The farm population of the United 
States decreased 649,000 persons last 
year, the biggest decrease in any year 
since 1920, according to estimates made 
bythebureau of agricultural economics. 
The number of persons living on farms 
Jan. 1, 1927, is estimated at 27,892,000. 
There were 28,541,000 Jan. 1, 1926. 
It is estimated that 2,155,000 persons 
moved from farms to cities, towns and 
villages last year, and. that 1,135,000 
persons moved to farms, making a net 
movement of 1,020,000 persons away 
from farms. Births on farms during 
1926 are estimated at 658,000 and deaths 
at 287,000, leaving a natural increase 
of 371,000 which reduced the loss due 
to city-ward movement to 649,000. 


—_—— 


Free Chicken Feed 


Many poultry experts recommend 
that electric lights be placed in the 
chicken yard. By this means, they say, 
the hens will produce more eggs. A 
farmer living near Orange, Tex., 
thought he would make the experiment. 
So he placed electric lights in his poul- 
try yard. Now so many insects are at- 
tracted by the lights that his feed bill 
has been reduced by 60 per cent. 


Fat Adds Flavor to Beef 


Fat is important in obtaining flavor 
and nutritive value in beef, says J. K. 
Ford, livestock specialist at Washing- 
ton state college. Finished beef is more 


tender and has a better flavor than thin 


beef. Recent experiments conducted 
by the government show that it is im- 
possible to get good beef without hav- 
ing it fat. This fat should be of a 
creamy color rather than a deep yellow. 

Fat will make meat more palatable, 
indicate its tenderness, increase its juic- 
iness and energy value, and improve 
and cooking qualities. 
Other experiments show that the mus- 
cle fiber in meat has very little flavor, 
the greater part of the flavor being fat. 
If you want the best in meat, buy it 
fat and cook it in its own fat. If you 
don’t like the fat, eat only the lean part. 
You will then have the tenderness, pal- 
atability and satisaction you would not 
get in the thin meat. 

An analysis of the composition of 
lean, half-fat and fat ‘steer carcasses 
was recently made by Prof. Edinger of 
the University. of Missouri. He found 
that the cuts from the fat steer pro- 
duced about twice as many calories per 
pound as the same cuts from the thin 


' steer and that food values of meat did 


not correspond to the market prices 
of the different cuts and grades, 


Prepare Now for Canning 
While you are laying out this year’s 
garden be sure to plan for a surplus of 
those vegetables which you will want 
in canned form during the winter, To- 
matoes, of course, head the list, for 
you will want to enjoy them at least 


- once a week the year around. They 
are easy to grow and the easiest of all 








vegetables to can. Even the last green 
tomatoes on the vines at the end of the 
season can be brined and used in rel- 
ishes. A surplus of string beans, peas 
and vegetables for canning may often- 
times be easily grown in the home gar- 
den, These nonacid vegetables are also 
not difficult to can provided a steam- 
pressure outfit is used. 


Freshness is such an important factor 
in successful canning that the delay be- 
tween the gathering of the vegetables 
by the farmer and getting them into the 
cans decreases the chance of a good 
home product. If you buy vegetables 
for home canning it is often difficult to 
carry out the slogan “Two hours from 
garden to can.” But if you grow your 
own vegetables for table use, you can 
have them fresh and easily provide for 











Henry Ford’s dream of a mechanical_cow is 
partly realized in an electric milk producer 
now being used on the Asturia, the largest 
motor-driven vessel in the world. The novel 
apparatus shown above produces what is de- 
scribed as a high-grade milk from milk 
powder, unsalted butter and water. 








a surplus to can at very slight extra ex- 
pense and with little additional labor. 
The reduction in the winter food bill 
will amply offset the effort of making 
such a garden. 


Get the latest directions for home 
canning from the U. S. department. of 
agriculture. A steam-pressure canner 
is a necessary part of your equipment if 
you expect to can any vegetables except 
tomatoes, pickled beets, and pimientos, 
These three products may be canned in 
a water-bath type of canner. All non- 
acid vegetables should be processed un- 
der steam pressure, 


When the canning season starts it 
comes with a rush, so it is well to make 
preparations and plans for canning 
ahead of time. Have ready both types 
of canners if you expect to put up a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables, plenty of 
jars fitted with the right tops, new 
rings, implements for handling the ma- 
terial to be canned and the hot jars, and 
you will be able easily to take care of 
the surplus of each product at the 
height of its season. 





- Cleaning Tarnished Utensils 


In every household there are kitchen 
utensils that become tarnished or stain- 
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hard job if the housewife knows |),, 


right method to use. In some cases 
tarnish and discolorations can fhe ; 
moved with very little effort but i: 
ers it is necessary to thoroughly s. 
the utensil with steel wool befo: 
stains are removed. 

Electrolysis is the easiest meth 


cleaning silver, according to Sus:; 7. 


Wilder, extension specialist at S. 
state college. The method she vu: 
to place a teaspoonful of salt and » 
ing or baking soda in a quart of 
in a bright aluminum pan with th 
ver, The solution must cover th: 
ver,” Miss Wilder says. “If it is ) 
three minutes, the cleaning proc: 
hastened. The silver is then ren 
from the solution, rinsed in hot 
and dried: This method may be 
on solid or plate silver. It cannv: 
used on German silver, silver wit! 
idized finish or metal alloys. 


Enamel ware should be cleaned 
a very fine scouring powder, acco: 
to Miss Wilder, because a coarse | 
der will scratch the surface. Ker 
on a cloth will remove all grease | 
enamel ware. It can then be wa 
with soap and water. For rem 
materials that are baked on the en 
ware, it is boiled in soda water. 
scouring aluminum a very fine 
wool is used, If the aluminum be: 
discolored, cook acid foods in it. 
food is badly burned on the alumi: 
heat the kettle until the material 
chip off. The cleaning is then finis! 
with steel wool. 


Bobolink Order Revoked 


By an order of the secretary of « 
culture it is no longer permissib! 
kill bobolinks, which in the South 
known as reedbirds or ricebirds. 
1919, owing to serious depredation: 
thericecrops in several Southern st:! 
permission was granted by the secr: 


-ry of agriculture to kill the birds 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaw 
Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina 
Florida for the protection of rice gr: 
ers. The recent order revoked 
permission. 

Under the new order a person 
members of his immediate famil) 
bona fide employees, owning or leas 
lands in North Carolina, South C 
lina, Georgia or Florida on which 
is being*grown may shoot bobolink 
rice birds only when authorized |) 
special permit issued by the secre! 
of agriculture and countersigned 
the chief official in charge of the 
forcement of the fish and game law 
the state in which the permit is t 
effective, and only during the pei 
from Aug, 16 to Nov. 15, inclusive 
rice fields where such birds are 
ously injuring the crops. The b 
killed may be used for food, but | 
may not be sold. 





Arthur Davis of Hampton Va., n 
student at Columbia university, has ) 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 





Réjoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoice\ 
ed, Cleaning of these utensils is not a Pal the truth—I Corinthians 13:6. 


Lit? 
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Animals Have Their Criminals 


scientists have exposed striking cases 
of robbery, murder, kidnaping, drunk- 
epness and counterfeiting among ani- 
ae They claim thaf hate, fear, rage 
and jealousy play a major part in ani- 
a ‘society,” just as they do among 
humans. There are sneak thieves, high- 
way robbers, kidnapers, drunkards and 
murderers among all insects, birds and 
other animals, both domestic and wild. 
When a big brute elephant in the na- 
tive jungles runs amuck the members 
of his herd drive him out and he is 
condemned to live and die alone. He 
soes from bad to worse until he be- 
omesa terror to the whole countryside. 

Western cowboys tell endless tales of 
horses that have been outlawed from 
their companions of the corral. They 
viciously attack the other horses and 
do their best to murder their masters. 
There are records of where mares have 
didnaped foals and hid them away in an 
effort to keep them for themselves. 
Many dogs have developed into night 
assassins, «preying upon sheep. Some 
dogs have been ‘known to serve their 
masters with the flocks all day, and in 
the darkness of night slyly steal out to 
murder defenseless sheep, 

Monkeysare said to be “born thieves.” 
In the native jungles baboons or- 
ganize regular bands to plunder adjoin- 
ing orchards and plantations. Usually 
they have their “chief” who distributes 
sentinels at strategic points and lines 
up his forces to make sure of a “clean 
getaway.” Some of the most charming 
and innocent birds are deliberate mur- 
derers. But there are few murders in 
the snake family. Occasionally one 
snake will swallow another, but this 
is usually attributed to hunger rather 
than hate. However, many snakes de- 
spise each other. The king snake, for 
instance, has no use for a rattler and 
will seek to choke him to death. 

Insects, particularly bees and ants, 
have many wicked traits. Massed in 
army fashion ants assault and ravage a 
neighboring colony, destroy the inhab- 
itants and carry off the young as slaves. 
Bees that grow too lazy to work band 
together for plunder. They form their 
Own freebooting colony and attack 
well-stocked hives or heavily laden 
workers returning home. There are 
certain ants and bees that are fond of 
their “dram” which they come across in 
certain flowers and in decaying fruit. 
When a bee becomes drunk he acts 
somewhat like a drunken man, reeling 
in flight, falling helplessly on its back 
and finally sleeping it off. The sheep 
and goats of Abyssinia go on regular 
sprees, eating the beans of the coffee 
plant. 

So far as scientists have been able to 
ascertain there is only one counterfeit- 
er in the animal kingdom. This is the 
English cuckoo. It was so classified 
because it lays eggs, cleverly disguised, 
in other birds’s nests. Although crows 
are thieves at heart they hold court in 
which they try their own criminals. At 
thecloseof the court two or more crows 
fall upon the culprit and punish him. 
Karl Vogt, the celebrated German 


naturalist, has observed the exhibition 
of murderous passion in many birds, 
especially storks. He tells of a ‘stork 
triangle tragedy. While the male mate 
was away a younger lover wooed the 
female. She repulsed, tolerated, then 
welcomed him. Then one day when the 
old bird was off frog hunting the guilty 
pair flew to his marsh and_killed him. 





- THE BURIED LIFE 
Alas, is even love too weak 
To unlock the heart and let it speak? 
Are even lovers powerless to reveal 
To one another what indeed they feel? 
I knew the mass of men concealed 
Their thoughts, for fear that if revealed 
They would by other men be met 
With blank indifference and with blame 
reproved; 
I knew they lived and moved, 
Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves—and yet 
The same heart beats in every human breast, 
But often in the world’s most crowded 
streets, 
But often in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life— 
A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true original course, 
A longing to inquire 
Into the mystery of this heart that beats 
So wild, so deep in us, to know 
Whence our thoughts come, and where they 
go. 
Only—but this is rare— 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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President Coolidge has an “air purifier” 
on his desk at the White House. The in- 
strument consists of a tall amber-colored 
glass jar with a dome-shaped glass top. 
Inside this jar are little cubes of a camphor 
preparation which resemble lumps of sugar. 
Between callers the president lifts-the lid 
for a few seconds. A strong trace of cam- 
phor ‘quickly permeates the air stifling 
other odors and “purifying the air.” 





THIS WEEK’S BARGAIN 


Don’t waste your money on “things that 
perish in the using” and leave you nothing 
to show for it. Send just $2.40 for the 40- 
volume set of Shakespeare’s complete works 
—plays, poems and all—bound in a single 
splendid volume, all charges prepaid, with 
Pathfinder an entire year, and then you 
will know what a “gilt-edged investment” 
is. No such value anywhere else. It’s a 
gold mine: all that the world’s greatest 
genius ever wrote—think of it—and the 
Pathfinder thrown in for a year, for the 
small sum of $2.40. The book has 1100 
pages, beautifully printed in new, read- 
able type, bound in durable limp “textile 
leather.” Don’t read,“about” Shakespeare; 
get this set and read Shakespeare himself. 
If a single day’s reading isn’t worth the 
total cost, hand the book over to some 
local library, with the compliments of the 
Pathfinder editor, and we will return you 
your money and call it square. We want 
you to have Shakespeare, and we know 
you will thank us for putting such a bar- 
gain in your way. Send only $2.40 for all 
Shakespeare and the Pathfinder 52 weeks. 
Address Pathfinder Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D, C—Advertisement. 


EASY TO KILL ano 
RID PLACE OF FLIES 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal To Insect 
Pests—Harmless To Stock. 

Flies are dangerous. They spread diseases, 
and cost the farmers thousands of dollars in 
losses of live stock and lowered milk produc- 
tion. Leading scientists have made this menace 
the object of study. 











Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announc- 
ed the perfection of a simple prescription, 
cheaply and easily prepared at home, with 
which you can rid your house, barn and live 
stock of insect pests almost instantly—with no 
trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and other pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes 
and moths. 

This new method is not a poison though it kills insect 
pests like magic. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. This prescription is so powerful as a 
repellant that flies will not come near stock or buildings 
where it has been used. . It is particularly valuable for 
cows and horses, 

We are so confident that this discovery will quickly rid 
your place of insect pests that we offer to send any reader 
of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription for only $1. ed 
With this as a base you can mix at home enough to be 
free from these pests—or you can sell half of it to a friend 
and thereby get yours free: 

You need send no money—just your name gee address 
to Rid-0-Pest Company, 310 Interstate Bidg., Kansas City, 
Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will be mailed 
at once ‘tor which you need only pay the postman $1.00 
and postage. Mix and use according to the simple di- 
rections, and if after thirty minutes you do not find the 
insect pests have vanished the prescription costs you noth- 
ing. This offer is fully guaranteed and is made to acquaint 
you with the best and cheapest way of killing flies. Write today. 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. ‘'Bhe Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six months 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange. Caeage 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nugNy. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3 Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bldg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$50 Reward 


$50 will be paid if R. V. Turner’s Quick Relief Salve 
fails to relieve croup, head colds, catarrh, sore throat, 
headache, earache, eczema, itch, burns, risings, bruises, 
cuts, sores, rheumatic pains or piles. It is one of the most 
powerful, penetrating, germ-killing, pain-relieving and 
healing salves known to science. Removes corns in a few 
hours without pain; also seed warts. Large box by mail 
60c. Agents wanted. Write for special terms. BR. V. Turner, 
Box 1122, Montgomery, Ala. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
ices 


100% alive, prepaid. Accredited. eo ue gcse 
7. 
Rocks z 11 os 
Reds. Wyand. Wa, Sects, Ane. Or 12 66.00 110 


100......$15; Assorted 100...... ‘CaTaLoe FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - oe. COLUMBIA, MO. 


[BIG ALMANAC. 104 


$$. Conrents~Best fistinc-Davs, Best Bair, 
vealed a By Venn Moon, WeaTnen forecast, 
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Also sample razors. 
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The Reeth n ives 








i, Persian Cat of U. S. 
The champion Persian cat- of the 
United States is Admiral Vermilion. He 
is owned by Mrs, J..J. Howlett, of Ely- 


ria, Ohio, for whom he assures a steady * 


income averaging $500 a month. Since 
he took first prize in his first cat show 
in 1916 he has earned over $50,000 in 
prizes, kittens and other revenue for 
his mistress. There is said to be a 
ready market for all his kittens before 
they are born. They command prices 
of $100 or more, depending upon which 
one of the felines in the admiral’s ex- 
tensive harem mothers the litter. 

The admiral has competed. in scores 
of shows in all parts_of the country, 
but never has been defeated. He took 
first prize at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, six years ago, in competi- 
tion with the prize cats of the United 
States and Europe. Recently he took 
16 prizes at the Buffalo cat show in 
spite of his 11 years, At present the 
most serious contenders for the admir- 
al’s championship crown are his own 
sons. 

According to Mrs. Howlett, the admir- 
al’s diet plays a large part in his train- 
ing. -“His food is as carefully selected 
and prepared as my own,” she says. 
“For breakfast he gets ground dog-bis- 


-euit. At noon a large bow! of warm 


milk is placed before him, and at night 
he dines on two ounces of raw beef. 
Once a month he partakes of catnip.” 


Match Stick Puzzle 
In the accompanying diagram are five 
squares made with matches. The puz- 
zle is to pick up three matches and re- 


























place them so that the new arrange- 
ment will present four instead of five 
squares, all of the same size. The an- 
swer will appear next week. 


Anagramatize Your Name 


This game or sport is one of the most 
fascinating in all puzzledom. The ob- 
ject is to take the letters of your name 
and from them form a descriptive sen- 
tence or phrase. That is, you make an 
anagram of your name. It is lots of 
fun to take the name of a friend and 
anagramatize it.~ Of course you have 
totake large liberties with the language. 
For example, if you have everything 
used except an A and an H, prefix your 
sentence with HA or AH. It is also per- 


_ missible to use U for you and G for gee, 


but these are to be avoided if possible. 
Simply write your name down in sep- 
arated capital letters and look for 
words that seem appropriate. Put these 
words down and strike out the letters 
in your name used in forming them. 
With the letters that are left over try 
to make more words. Sometimes. it is 
impossible to anagramatize a name. In 
such cases it is permissible to add a 


title or degree. You might fail to ana- 
gramatize Henry Day, but if you call 
him Manager Henry Day or Henry Day 
Ph.D. you might have great success. 


As a good example/of this sport consid- , 


er the name of Grover Cleveland. Ana- 
gramatized4his name becomes “Govern, 
clever lad.” After you once get on to it 
you will find endless fun in trying to 
make amusing and pointed phrases out 
of the letters of your own and your 
friends’ names. 


The Mesmerized Ball 


The performer of this trick needs an 
assistant who brings to him a number 
of different colored sheets of tissue pa- 
per on a tray. The spectators are di- 
rected to select one of the sheets. The 
conjurer then takes up 
sheet, rolls it into a ball and places 
the ball on the tray. Then he passes 
his right hand back and forth over this 
ball until it become thoroughly mes- 
merized and follows his hand no matter 
where he moves it. As in a good many 
tricks, the secret here is a black thread 
pinned to the performer’s back. This 
thread comes over his shoulder, over 
his ear and over the thumb of his right 
hand. When the performer rolls the 
sheet of paper into a ball, he secretly 
rells the paper around the end of the 
thread. The ball of paper is then ap- 
parently mesmerized by means of the 
passes over it, and will rise and follow 
the hand because it is actually fastened 
to the thread over the thumb. 


Old “Mike” and “Tele” Scopes 


When you have tried all other pas- 
times and they become dull and uninter- 
esting you may find worlds of fun in the 
magic tubes of brass and glass—the mi- 
croscope and the telescope. Of course 
these instruments are rather expensive, 
especially when new, but a pretty good 
second hand microscope may be obtain- 
ed for about $75. A fair second hand 
astronomical telescope costs about $100 
They last for years, however. With such 
a microscope you can spend many de- 
lightful hours watching the antics of 
microbes and studying cross sections of 
all kinds of plants, worms, bugs etc. 
In fact, there is no end to the entertain- 
ing things you can do. With the fele- 
scope you can do equally astounding 
things. You can study the stars, moon 
and other heavenly bodies. 








Balloon Jumping Novel Sport 

Balloon jumping is becoming popu- 
lar in England. This novel sport by 
which one can jump over fences and 
buildings and take®short flights with 
the abandon of a bird produces many 
thrills. The balloonist operates a bal- 
last mechanism by which he can go 
up or down as fancy dictates. The ac- 
companying sketch shows one of Eng- 
land’s leading aircraftsmen, F. A. 
Dobbs, balloon jumping over the hang- 
ars at the Stagline aerodrome, in a 
demonstration of the new sport. In 


the course of one of his exhibitions 


the chosen. 


MAY 114, 


Dobbs was killed when he came ;; 
tact with a high-tension electri: 
This new sport has interes}, 


Conan Doyle, of Sherlock {|| 
fame, who has conceived the | 
using small balloons or hydrogen 
sacks as an aid to pedestrian 

thinks the balloon would ena} 
pedestrian to jump out of the | 

the reckless truck driver and the 
ing motorist. However, he think 
too much should not be attempte 
the margin between the man’s 

and the lifting power is only 

pounds, and huge leaps are m 
will mean a loss of control and 
cause of many accidents,” he 
“What is needed is to turn the 15 


ret on 
aaa rat 1 


he 7) a WN NOt sar. 


| | a b Ta) aaa ie tl 


st ka ly oy 
Over the Top 


(210 Ib.) man into a five-stone (7 


*man, so that he can go his way s\ 
Better 30-| 


and without fatigue. 
strides under control than 10) 
springs where one may be the sp: 
puffs of-wind or unseen obstacles. 


France’s Perpetual Calendar 


In the old church of St. Sulpli 
Paris there is a curious meridian 


umn on which a perpetual calendar |): 


been in service since 1743. This 


endar consists of a line of copper, : 


ning due north and south along 


floor of the church and up the column. 
A thin slit in the ceiling of the church 


permits the sun to shine through 
at midday. The sun, casting its | 
Over the column forms the cale 
The position of the sun’s rays 
those who are familiar with the c 
dar the day of the year. During 
18th century the exact date of E 
was established by this calendar. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 
No. 79. A says to B: “When you 





15 times the age Iwas when you \ 


half as old as I am, you will be 
half again as old as I would be w: 
as much older than you are as you 
older than I am.” 


you are as you are younger than | 
year before last, our combined 

will be 50.” How old are A and 
Ans. to No. 78—$45; 90 cattle. 





To this B rep! 
“When you will be as much older | 


I want to tell you how much we like | 


paper, My John said this morning: 


don’t you pay up the Pathfinder? It \5 
more sense in it than all the other pape” 
_Put together.”—Mrs. J. M. Edward. 
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Studying Pigmies in Dutch Indies 


A year ago five men started from the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
to verify the rumors of pigmies in the 
interior of Dutch New Guinea. Prof. 
M. W. Stirling, of Berkeley, Cal., was 
the leader of the expedition which was 
equipped with many devices of modern 
science such as an airplane, movie cam- 
eras, phonograph, radio and the best 
weapons. The country where they 
were to go had never been invaded by 
white men and it was inhabited by sav- 
age tribes and covered with jungles no- 
torious for fevers and other diseases. 

The Dutch government gave the party 
a helping hand. The Indian committee 
for scientific research of Batavia, Java, 
co-operated in the undertaking and the 
government provided four steamers for 
the expedition. They sailed from Java 
with a party of 400 men, 75 of them 
being Ambonese soldiers, Borneo canoe- 
men, and Malay convicts taken along as 
laborers. 

They now turned their faces toward 
the interior of a country about whieh 
practically nothing was known by 
white men. Stirling says: “We pitched 
our base camp 90 miles up a river from 
the ocean and started toward the Van 
Reis mountains in canoes. The first 
day out, when we were paddling se- 
renely along, something whizzed 
through the air and struck the water 
near our lead canoe. Within a second 
the air seemed alive with flying arrows. 
We were attacked by the savage Papuan 
people. Taken by surprise, three of our 
native party were killed and about six 
wounded. Ontheshore we could see the 
blacks dancing around and shooting at 
us with their bows and arrows. A few 
shots from our guns sent them scatter- 





This sketch gives the comparative size of the 
average white man and the pigmies of Dutch 
New Guinea. The picture shows two of the 
diminutive people and Lieut. Jordan, one of 
the Dutch members of the Stirling expedition. 


ing. We didn’t want to, but we had 
to kill about 12 or 15 of them. From 
that time on we equipped our canoes 
with shields of wood and kept a con- 
Stant guard and lookout for Papuan at- 
tacks. We were continually under in- 
termittent arrow fire: but news of the 
effectiveness of our weapons must have 
preceded us for it only became necessa- 


ry to fire a shot into the air and the 
Papuans would flee.” 

Unfortunately the Papuans continued 
hostile and the party was unable at any 
time to establish friendly relations with 
them. Upon several occasions the na- 
tives attacked the night camp of the ex- 
plorers. Instead of using their bows 
and arrows the Papuans would hurl 
round stones at the invaders with dead- 
ly aim. For 500 miles, says Stirling, 
the party fought its way through the 
Papuan country until it reached the 
base of the central mountains where 
it set up the airplane and reconnoitered 
the surrounding country. As the plane 
hovered near the earth the aviators 
could see natives fleeing for cover at 
the approach of the “giant bird.” 

Stirling is only 30 years old and ap- 
parently he entered into the enterprise 
with congiderable zest. Climbing into 
the mountains one day the leader and 
his men suddenly came upon a village 
of pigmies. “It was late in the after- 
noon,” Stirling declares, “and directly 
ahead we could see the huts. The first 
person we came across was a tiny doll- 
like girl, apparently about six years of 
age. She was not in the least bit fright- 
ened and smiled at us. We gave her a 
string of beads and she hurried away to 
where several women were working in 
agarden. Theycrowded aroundandsoon 
the entire village was at our heels.” 

The explorers remained in the village 
about three months and collected many 
interesting objects and much informa- 
tion about this strange people. The 
pigmy population of the region was 
many thousand. The men were about 
four feet tall and the women some- 
what shorter. All their implements, 
both for war and domestic purposes, 
are of stone. When the warriors pre- 
pare for battle they put on armor of 
tightly woven rattan. Invariably the 
pigmies treated the strangers with the 
utmost courtesy and friendliness. 

The original party from this country 
consisted of H. H. Hoyt, of New York, 
R. K, Peck, of Elgin, lll., A. E. Hamer, 
of Colfax, lowa, A. S. Hedberg, of Chi- 
cago, and Stirling himself. They all re- 
turned except Hoyt, who died of fever. 





THE GARDENER 


The gardener does not love to talk, 
He makes me keep the gravel walk, 

And when he puts his tools away, 
He locks the door and takes the key. 


Away behind the currant row 

Where no one else but cook may 89, 
For in the plot, I see him dig, 

Old and serious, brown and big. 


He digs the flowers, green, red and blue 
Nor wishes to be spoken to. 

He digs the flowers and cuts the hay, 
And never seems to want to play. 


Silly gardener; summer goes 
And winter comes with pinching toes, 
When in the garden bare and brown 
You must lay your barrow down. 


Well now, and while the summer stays 
To profit by these garden days, 
Oh how much wiser you would be, 
To play at Indian wars with me! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Insured Watch 


“Only $1.00 ovat Balance ineasy monthly 
yments. we insure it for your 
fitetime. 21 ‘Roby and Sap! — Jewels. 8 
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Fishermen 


3 Big Issues 10 Cts. 


Read Sportsman’s Digest, famous fishing 
magazine, Fishing, hunting, trapping stories 
and pictures; information, tips, successful 
secrets, on tackle, guns, dogs, all outdoor 
sports. Special advtg. offer—send 10¢ coin 
or stamps, with name and address, for 3 
months subscription. 


Sportsman’s Digest, Dpt. 5-E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
All Run Down? Tired Out? 


Here’s the tonic that will build you up—make 
you want to live—MACK’S COD LIVER TAB- 
LETS. They will make you eat, sleep and feel 
fine. Send 10c, coin or 
stamps, for a full size box e 
for testing, one to a fam- 
ily. A 50-days Treatment @ cOD. Liver 
sent prepaid for $2.75. 
Dealers 
ADE MARM OCC. Vs, BAT. OFFER 








Cc. H. McKEON Co., < 
Erie Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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RE TRAPS. 

They c catch them like a fl +4 pan Ay beg Big money 

makers for trappers and fishermen, Write for Suaire 

ice List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait ae for attracting fish and animals. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 108, Lebanon, Mo. 
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Has served humanity for 40 gy 





congestion, 
Sa tate on, Ona will convince you. 
ms or general store or by ore os by jocal STR Rains, 


Y Remedy Co.. $36 S Washington St. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sample Mead bicycle. 
Shipped on approval, express 

Make big money. Many mone ole, a up. 
Write today for special aff 








MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. S-184 “CHIC AGO 
Old Money Wanted *::)5 


nickel of 1913 with L iberty head (not Buffalo). We pay cash pre- 
miums for all rare —_ ae 4 cents for large Coin Circulars, 
May mean much profi 


NUMISMATIC CO. | Dent. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 
THIs CLASS Pin 25¢c. 


12 or more, Silver plate, Sing! a choice 2 colors en- 

amel, opm te eo Sterli: ver, 12or more 45c ea, Single 

pins 65c.ca. Free ling blver Tao more dom 20c to $8 ea, 
We will compose melody to your ; Song- 


688 Metal Arts Ca Inc 7154 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
So N G ie a 4 na Poems s IM MEDIATELY. 


immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 


athome. Plating, autoparts, headlights, apexes stoves oy 














Outfits furnished. Shetails FREE. Write SPRINKLE .Plater.454, Marion, 
Sath and Seventh Book of Moses 23x: 22 
log free. STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, CAMDEN, N. 3. 
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Latest Fashions 
The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 


from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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Navajo Blanket Weaving 


The art of weaving has been one of 
the most useful crafts of mankind since 
the beginning of history. Explorers 
have found examples of the art in the 
dwelling places of primitive man, The 
most ancient examples of this art in 
this country are the woolen blankets 
and rugs.of the Navajo Indians. Al- 
though the dictates of fashion and con- 
venience have changed most American 
arts and crafts from generation to gen- 
eration the handicraft of the .Navajos 
has undergone Httle change for hun- 
dreds of years. According to Girls’ 
Companion the methods of many cen- 
turies ago are still employed in the 
making of the beautiful Navajoblankets. 

The blankets and rugs are woven 
principally by the squaws of the tribe. 
Their looms are primitive affairs, usu- 
ally consisting of two stout poles 
stretched between two trees. This sim- 
ple device serves as a loom for the most 
intricate weaving.. They use only the 
purest wool, which is sheared from the 
backs of the mountain sheep as it is 
needed. The vivid colors so character- 
istic of their work are not obtained by 
manufactured dyes. They prepare their 
own colors from the resources of na- 
ture by a process known only to them- 
selves. To black and white, which are 
the natural colors of the wool, they add 
crimson, brown and orange, which are 
dyes distilled from cactus plants and 
other roots. Their yellow is mined 
from the ochre deposits of the “Paint- 
ed Desert.” The Navajo women are 
said to be so skilled in preparing their 
dyes that the rugs and blankets main- 
tain their beautiful colors for years. 

The weavers are trained almost from 
girlhood not only in the weaver’s craft, 
but in the lore of their ancestors. A 
thorough understanding of the legends 
of the tribe.contribute to the designing 
and weaving of blankets. Religious 
customs and respect for their ancestors, 
it is said, forbid any changes in their 
methods of weaving. Months and some- 
times a whole year or more is consum- 
ed in making a single blanket or rug. 
The weaver has no pattern to follow. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5813—A pretty graduation or danca frock designed for 
misses 14, 16, 18 and 20 years of age. 16 year design 
will require 3% yards of 40 inch material together with 
1% yards of 36 inch lining for the underbody. 


5814—A dainty frock for many occasions designed for 
the little miss of 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. To make the 
dress as illustrated in the large view for a 10 year style, 
will require % yard of linifg and 2% yards of 32 inch 
material together with 6% yards of lace insertion or band- 
ing. If made with peasant sleeve portions the dress will 
require 2% yards of material. 


6817—Portrays an attractive sleeveless dress with guimpe 
for girls 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 2% yards of 32 inch 
material for the dress and 1% yards for the guimpe will 
nicely cut’to a 10 year design. 


5784—Printed and plain georgette are here combined in 
this model for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch bust as illustrated in the large view 
will require 1% yards of 36 inch lining, 1% yards of 40 
inch figured material and 2% yards of plain material 40 
inches wide. If made of one material 44% yards 40 inches 
wide will be required. 


5799—Comfortable and b ing is this dainty morning 
frock. Cuts in 34, 36, 38, , 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 


quire 3 yards of 36 inch material together with %4 yard 
of contrasting material for sleeve facing, pocket facing and 
facing on belt portions. Also 2% yards of bias binding. 


5576—This pleasing model is nice for all the dainty 
summer material. Designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust requires 3% yards 
of 40 inch material together with % ya 
material for facings on sleeves, collar and belt. 
582!—The little tot is ready for p in this neat and 
comfortable model. Designed for tho tittle one from 2 to 
& years. A 4 year des if made with long sleeves will 
2% yards of inch material together with % 
of pentresting material for facing on cuffs, collar 
made with short sleeves % yard less 
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She carries in her mind each de},j) ,; 


VI 


the design. Strand by strand the «5; 
progresses, and no alterations | 
rections can be made after the \ 
once started. As each thread is 
place it is put there to stay f, 
Both sides of their rugs and }| 
look alike. No two Navajo r 
blankets, ‘it is claimed, have eve: 
woven exactly alike, at least, du) 
are very rare, if any. Woven i: 
the designs which distinguish the 
of the Navajos are life, death 
peace, famine, pestilence, drou! 


romance and the tragedy of a pri ve 


people. All of their designs on b| 
and rugs tell complete stories. 

the various colors in a single « 
contain a definite message. 


SILK STOCKINGS POPULAR 





Short skirts are blamed for women 


stepping out of cotton stocking: 
the silk-stocking class. Of the 6 
000 pairs of women’s hose made i) 
country in 1925 less than 29,() 
were of cotton. This is a drop of 
5,000,000 pairs of cotton stockings 
bigger gain for silk or near-silk 
The exhibition of feminine knec- 
also resulted in an increasing « 
for silk-all-the-way-up leg coveri: 


WOMEN’S SHOE OUTPUT 


Statistics show that between 4\) 
50 per cent more women’s shoc 
sold today than 10 years ago. Not 
this, but the manufacture of wo: 
shoes now exceeds the manufactu: 





men’s shoes in this country by over 2 


million pairs annually. The out): 
men’s shoes has declined since 191. 


**BIGGER AND BETTER CO-ED: 


Co-eds of Stanford university, 
today are said to be one and one-! 
inches taller than co-eds of 30 
ago. Dr. Celia D. Mosher, ass: 
professor of personal hygiene, has 
pleted a survey and compiled a 





showing that in the period from 18). \o 


1901 women of the university sh 
an average height of 63.2 inches. A 
table for the period 1922-1926 sh 
an average height of 64.3 inches. 
Mosher thinks better living condi! 
greater interest in the subject of h 
and establishment of student h 
committees are responsible for the 
ger and better co-eds.” 


FRENCH WOMEN LIKE BASKET B 


In recent years basket ball has | 
making great strides toward popu! 
with the French women. This ¢ 
has literally captured the femi: 
heart in Paris and other chief ce: 
in that country. The game is © 
new to France. Until recently 





French women knew nothing abow' |! 


But now there are some 200 fairl) 
pert women players in Paris and in 
industrial centers of Lyons and ( 
mont-Ferrand. Gaston Francois, di 
tor of the Methodist Memorial gy! 


sium in Paris, is said to be the bes! 


friend and coach of basket bal! 
France. His men’s basket ball | 
wonthe Paris championship last seas 
Despite his French name Francols 
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Meriden, Conn., of French ancestry. He 
says the French girls are quick on their 
feet and learn fast, but they find the 
game pretty rough. He thinks the same 
is true of the French men players. 

“American teams in Paris are always 
glad to get to England to play British 
teams,” he claims, “because they get 
some real rough-and-tumble play there. 
The French player is apt to yell for the 
referee When he is hurt. Even if he is 
standing with the ball in his hands in 
front of the goal he will not shoot if 
he has been hit.” : 





SCORES STUDY OF CLASSICS 


[he papers have given considerable space 
to the efforts of Dean West of Princeton 
university and ais recently formed Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Classical 
Studies in the public schools of this coun- 
try. The movement is one that cannot be 
too severely condemned, 

{ number of professors in our colleges 
who have not had a thorough training in 
psychology and education stand with their 
faces directed toward the past and their 
heads bowed in worshipful awe of the an- 
cient classical subjects. In the light of the 
great problems of our modern democracy 
which our public schools must help the next 
generation to meet such worship of the 
classics is much like a worship of primi- 
tive methods of travel before the days of 
railroads, automobiles and the airplane. 
if the loss of time and convenience could 
not have been easily tested and measured 
many of these backward-looking professors 
would be arguing strenuously today for the 
stage coach, one-horse shay and other dis- 
carded vehicles of primitive times. 

The cost of secondary education in this 
country is rapidly rising and is a grievous 
burden on every community. The results of 
every subject of study should constantly be 
investigated and all dead wood removed 
from the curricula. Our people are dying 
from preventable disease and suffering from 
social and business failures because of a 
lack of effective training; yet for the most 
part the subjects most closely related to 
the pressing problems and needs of our 
people, even in Washington schools, are 
conspicuous by their absence or by their 
minor importance in the requirements for 
graduation from our high schools. 

The American people require a modern 
education closely related to five classes of 
problems and difficulties, namely: Vital 
efliciency, vocational efficiency, avocational 
efliciency, civic efficiency and moral effi- 
ciency. All of our schools from the kinder- 
garten to college are beginning to adjust 
themselves to these fundamental needs. 
‘he only real test of classical instruction 
in our high schools and colleges today 
would be along the lines of the relative 
value of the classics compared with other 
subjects, such as personal hygiene, ele- 
mentary economics, elementary sociology, 
citizenship training, applied ethics, music, 
literature, vocational training and similar 
subjects, which are all closely related to 
these five essential efficiencies. 

Instead of this the Dean West group has 
for its purpose the improvement of the 
instruction in the classics and the absorp- 
tion of more valuable time of our pupils 
who need other things more. The best 
cultural training for the future will be the 
development of the knowledge, habits and 
ideas which best promote individual and 
social happiness through social efficiency 
along lines of great primary needs of life. 

For example, we have about 2,000,000 
deaths annually in the United States, and 
not far from half of these deaths are pre- 
ventable or postponable. If a large part 
of the time which in the past has been de- 
voted to Caesar’s Gallic wars and similar 
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studies were expended in the education of 
our pupils along the iines of personal and 
publie health one of the greatest sources of 
unhappiness and inefficiency would be great- 
ly lessened. Moreover, the 3,000,000 cr more 
persons who are at any one time seriously 
ill and the several million more of the de- 
vitalized would live lives of greater health, 
efficiency and happiness if they were pre- 
pared for it by the public schools, instead 
of studying esoteric subjects and hypotheti- 
cal disciplines. The remainder of the time 
now spent by the pupils on the classics 
should be devoted to the other four essen- 
tials of education. Ultimately, of course, 
the propaganda of Dean West and his fol- 
lowers will be spent in vain and will amcunt 
to about as much as attempting to hold back 
the Potomac with a broom. A great deal 
of harm in the meantime may, however, be 
done. As a specialist in education and psy- 
chology and one who has had long expe- 
rience in this field I wish to do my bit as a 
citizen in reducing as much as possible the 
evil effects—S. W. Roper, president, Re- 
search University. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CHILD 


Beautiful child by thy mother’s knee, 

In the mystic future what wilt thou be, 

A demon of sin, an angel sublime 

A spirit of evil flashing down 

With the livid light of a fiery crown 

Or gliding up with a shining track 

Like the morning star that ne’er looks 
back, 

Daintiest dreamer that ever smiled, 

Which wilt thou be my beautiful child? 


Beautiful child in my garden bowers 

Friend of the butterflies, birds, and flowers, 

Pure as the sparkling crystalline stream, 

Jewels of truth in thy fairy eyes beam, 

Was there ever a whiter soul than thine 

Worshiped by love in a mortal shrine; 

My heart thou hast gladdened fortwosweet 
years 

With rainbows of hope through mist of 
tears— 

Mists beyond which the sunny smile 

With its halo of glory beams all the while. 





Beautiful child, to thy look is given 

A gleam serene—not of earth, but ‘of 
heaven; 

With thy tell-tale eyes and 
tongue, 

Would thou could’st ever thus be young, 

Like the liquid strain of the mocking bird, 

From stair to hall thy voice is heard, 

How oft in the garden nook thou’rt found 

With flowers thy curly head around 

And~kneeling beside me with figure so 
quaint 

Oh, who could not dote on my infant saint? 


Beautiful child, what thy fate shall be 
Perchance is wisely hidden from me. 
A fallen star thou may’st leave my side 
And of sorrow and shame become the 
bride 
Shivering, 
street 
With a curse before and behind thy feet 
Ashamed to live, and afraid to die: 
No home, no friends, and a pitiless sky— 
Merciful Father, my brain grows wild 
Oh, keep from evil my beautiful child. 


prattling 


quivering, through the cold 


Beautiful child, mayest thou soar above, 

A warbling cherub of joy and love, 

A drop in eternity’s mighty sea, 

A blossom in life’s immortal tree— 

Floating flowering evermore, 

In the blessed light of the golden shore. 

And as I gaze on thy sinless bloom 

And thy radiant face, they dispel my 
gloom 

I feel He will keep thee undefiled 

And His love protect my beautiful child. 

—Copied from the Primitive Methodist 

Magazine, England, Dec. 22, 1871, by Rev. 

J. S. Wood. 
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PILES VANISH 


FREE PROOF. Rid yourself of pain 

and misery forever. Absolutely free, 

we will send you a sample of 16 
NOMAR globules, the proven inter- 
‘ nal treatment for piles in any form. 
You swallowthem like pills, according 
to direction. Thousands, in the past 
14 years, have voluntarily testified to 
quick, permanent relief in the most 
stubborn cases, after allother remedies 
failed. It costsnothing to beconvinced. 
Sent anywhere in U. S. and Canada 
free, duty paid. Send only your name 

and address. Write today. 


WILLIAMS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 31, 2540 Grand River Ave. West 
Detroit, Michigan 


- 





Makes Canaries Sing—re- 
Stores their health and 
feathers. ’Tis the great 
secret of the Andreasberg. Sold by 
all druggists. Mailed for 15c in 
coin or stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of fancy 
canaries in their natural colors. Full infor- 

































mation as to song and rare canaries. How 
about Parrots and how to teach them to 
co. 
400 North Philadelphia, Pa, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

trial of my mild, soothing, 

Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 

Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 


to breed them for profit. Hints on 
talk. Mailed for 25c, or both for 35c. 
FREE TR Can be cured. Write me to- 
guaranteed treatment that 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
the average woman has never been told before. 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 
ing,tender,swollen, calloused, torturing 


their diseases and how to cure them. All 
PRLADELP IIA BIRD FOOD 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
day and I will send you a free 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
feet. 
Foot tréuble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 







oe mace. At druggists, or send 35c. 
.. Dept. Dp Dayton, Ohio 4 HH) 
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booklet in 2 illustrated 
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O.. Witenes ‘Senatertum, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SHOW BOAT 
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- THE PATHFINDER 


Copyright by Edna Ferber 








SYNOPSIS 


Kim, @-baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
tton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her to take 
some broth. : 
From the time Parthy took her first trip on 
the Creole Belle, Capt. Andy’s passenger and 
freight steamer (before he bought the show 
boat) she would snoop around and want to at- 
tend to everybody else’s business. Magnolia 
as a girl divided her time between the Creole 
Belle and the Hawks home at Thebes. She 
learned all about the treacherous Mississippi 
river through Pepper, the chief pilot. When 
Andy ever mentioned show boat to Parthy she 


“gidn’t speak well of the business or the actors 


and actresses init. Andy tells her he was once 


a show boat actor. 





Parthy Ann rose in her wrath. Always 
taller than her husband, she seemed now 
to tower above him. “What kind of talk 
is this, Andy Hawks! If you're making 
up tales to tease me before the child I’m 
surprised at you, that though nothing you 
could do would ever surprise me again.” 

“It’s the truth. The Sunny South, she 
was called. Capt. Jake Bofinger, owner. 
Married 10 times, old Jake was. A pretty 
rough lot we were in those days, let me tell 
you. I remember time we——” 

“Not another word, Captain Hawks. And 
let me tell you it’s a good thing for you 
that you kept it from me all these years. 
Fd never have married you if ’'d known. A 
show-boat actor!” 

“Oh, yes, you would, Parthy. And glad 
of the chance.” 

Words. Bickering. Recriminations. Fi- 
nally, “I'll thank you not to mention show 
boats again in front of the child. You with 
your La Vernes and your Hard Harrys and 
your concerts and broken legs and fires and 
10 wives and language and what got! I 
don’t want to be.contaminated by it, nor 
the child. .. . Run out and play, Magnolia. 
... And let this be the last of show-boat 
talk in this house.” 

Andy breathed deep, clung with both 
hands to his whiskers, and took the plunge. 
“It’s far from being the last of it, Parthy. 
Pve bought the Cotton Blossom from 
Pegram.” 

Many quarrels had marked their married 
life, but this one assumed serious propor- 
tions. It was a truly sinister note in the 
pageant of mismating that passed con- 
stantly before Magnolia’s uncomprehend- 
ing eyes in childhood. Parthenia had op- 
posed him often, and certainly-always when 
a new venture or plan-held something of 
the element of unconventionality. But now 
the Puritan in her ran rampant. He would 
disgrace her before the community. He was 
ruining the life of his child. She would 
return to her native New England. He 
would not see Magnolia again. He had ex- 
plained to her—rather, it had come out 
piecemeal—that his new project would ne- 
cessitate his absence from home for months 
He would be away, surely, from 
Aprituntil November. If Parthy and the 
child would live with him on the show boat 
part of that time—summers—easy life— 
lots to see—learn the country—— The 
storm broke, raged, beat about his head, 
battered his diminutive frame. He clutch- 
ed his whiskers and hung on for dear life. 
In the end he won. 


Andy was absent from home all day long, 
and often late into the night. The Cotton 
Blossom was being overhauled from keel to 
pilot house. She was lying just below the 
landing; paintersand carpenters were make- 
ing her ship-shape. Andy trotted up and 
down the town and the river bank, talking, 


gesticulating, capering excitedly. There 








were numberless supplies to be ordered; a 
troupe to be assembled. He was never with- 
out a slip of paper on which he figured con- 
stantly. His pockets and the lining of his 
cap bristled with these paper-scraps. 

One week following their quarrel Parthy 
Ann began to evidence interest in these 
negotiations. She demanded details. How 
much had he paid for that old mass of 
kindling wood? (meaning, of course, the 
Cotton Blossom). How many would its 
theater seat? What did the troupe number? 
What was the route? How many deck- 
hands? One cook or two? Interspersed 
with these questions were grumblings and 
dire predictions anent money thrown away; 
poverty in old age. Still, her curiosity was 
obviously intense. 

“Tell you what,” suggested Andy with 
what he fancied to be infinite craft. “Get 
your hat on; come on down and take a look 
at her,”” 

“Never,” said Parthenia; and untied her 
kitchen apron, 


“Well, then, let Magnolia go down and 
see her. She likes boats, don’t you, Nola? 
Same’s her pa.” 

“H’m! Likely I’d let her go,” sniffed 
Parthy. 

Andy tried another tack. “Don’t you 


want to come and see where your papa’s 
going to live all the months and months 
he’ll be away from you and ma?” 

At which Magnolia, with splendid dra- 
matic sense, began to cry wildly and incon- 
solably. Parthy remained grim. Yet she 
must have been immediately disturbed, for 
Magnolia wept so seldom as to be consider- 
ed a queer child on this count, among many 
others, 

“Hush your noise,” commanded Parthy. 

Great sobsracked Magnolia. Andy crudely 
followed up his advantage. “I guess you'll 
forget how your papa looks time he gets 
back.” 

Magnolia, perfe¢tly aware of the implausi- 
bility of any such prediction, now~hurled 
herself at her father, wrapped her arms 
about him, and howled, jerking back her 
head, beating a tattoo with her heels, inter- 
spersing the howls with piteous supplica- 
tions not to be left behind. She wanted to 
to see the show boat; and, with the delight- 
ful memory of the Creole Belle trip fresh 
in her mind, she wanted to travel on the 
Cotton Blossom as she had never wanted 
anything in her life. Her-eyes were staring 
and distended; her fingers clutched; her 
body writhed; her moans were heart-break- 
ing. She gave a magnificent, performance. 


- Andy tried to comfort her, The howls in- 
creased, Parthy tried stern measures. Hys- 
teria. The two united then, and alarm 
brought pleadings, and pleadings promises, 
and finally the three sat interwined, Andy’s 
arm about Magnolia and Parthenia; Parth- 
enia’s arm embracing Andy and Magnolia; 
Magnolia clinging to both. 


“Come get your hair combed, Mama’ll 











George Cabler of Berlin, Germany, prides 

himself on his starched mustache. It meas- 

ures 28 inches from waxed tip to waxed tip. 
* ‘i 
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change your dress. Now stop that cry), 
Magnolia had been shaken by a final serie. 
of rocking sobs, real enough now that {},. 
mechanics had been started. Her lowe; lip 
quivered at intervalsas the wet comb chas.q 
the strands of straight black hair ari); 
Mrs. Hawks’s expert forefinger. When 1]. 
ly sheappeared instarched muslin pettics,, 
and second-best plaid serge, there fol! i 
behind her Parthy Ann herself bonnet eq 
and cloaked for the street. They ma: { 
down Oak street to the river landing 
child skipping and capering in her ce. 
ment, There was, too, something of e|: 

in Andy’s walk. If it had not been for {)). 
grim figure at his side and the restrain iy, 
hand on his arm, it is not unlikely that (|, 
two—father and child—would have skip)jed 
and capered together down to the wa 
edge. Mrs, Hawks’s tread and mien \ 
those of a matronly Christian marty: 
her way to the lions. As they went the 

ents talked of unimportant things to whi 
Magnolia properly paid no heed, having {ad 
her way. . . . Gone most of the tim. 

- «- It wouldn’t hurt her any, I tel! 

- . « Learn more in a week than 
would in a year out of books. 

Now, Parthy, you’ve got this far, don’t 
all over again. . . . There she is! 
she pretty! Look, Magnolia! That’s w 
you're going to live. . . . Oh, all: 
all right! I was just talking . . 

The Cotton Blossom lay moored to great 
stobs. She had had two coats of white paint 
with green trimmings; and not the least o! 
these green trimmings comprised letters, a 
foot high, that smote Parthy’s anguished 
eye, causing her to groan, and Magnolia’s 
delighted gaze, causing her to squeal. 7! 
it was in all the finality of painter’s print: 
“Capt. Andy Hawks’s Cotton Blossom F!0at- 
ing Palace Theater.” 

Parthy gathered her dolman more tight!) 
about her, as though smitten by a chill. 
The clay banks of the levee were strewn 
with cinders and ashes for a foothold. he 
steep sides of a river bank down which thic) 
would scramble and up which they would 
clamber were to be the home path for these 
three in the years to come. An awninged 
upper deck, like a cosy veranda, gave the 
great flat boat a curiously homelike look 
On the main deck, too, the gangplank ended 
in a forward deck which was like a comfort- 
able front porch. Pillars, adorned with 
scroll-work, ‘supported this. And there, its 
mouth open in a half-oval of welcome, Ww. 
the ticket window through which could be 
seen the little box office with its desk and 
chair and its wall rack for tickets. There 
actually were tickets stuck in this, purple 
and red and blue. A wide doorway led into 
the entrance hall. There again double dov! 
opened to reveal a stairway. 

“Balcony stairs,” Andy explained, “i 
upper boxes. Seat hundred and fifty to two 
hundred, easy.” An aisle to the right. 
aisle to the left of this stairway, and t! 
was the auditorium of the theater its 
with its rows of seats and its orchestra pit 
its stage, its boxes, its painted curt: 
raised part way so that you saw only | 
lower half of the Venetian water scen 
depicted; the legs of gondoliers_ in woodc" 
attitudes; faded blue lagoon; palace st: 
Magnolia knew a pang of disappointm 
True, the boxes bore shiny brass raili 
and boasted red plush upholstered seats. 

“But I thought-it would be all light and 
glittery and like a fairy tale,” she protestc( 

“At night,” Andy assured her. He had 
warm wriggling little -fingers in his. “\' 
night. That’s when it’s like a fairy t 
When the lamps are lighted; and all t 
people; and the band playing.” 

“Where’s the kitchen?” demanded \ 
Hawks. 

Andy leaped nimbly down into the orches- 
tra pit, stooped, opened a little door unde! 
the: stage, and beckoned. Ponderous') 
Parthy followed, Magnolia scampered alt’: 

a iy bat 








ter. 
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Dining room and cook’s galley were under 
the stage. Great cross-beams hung so low 
that even Andy was forced to stoop a little 
to avoid battering his head against them. 
Magnolia could touch them quite easily 
with her finger-tips. There were two long 
tables, each accommodating perhapsJ0; and 
at the head of the room a smaller table for 
six. “This is our table,” Andy announced, 
boldly, as he indicated the third. Parthy 
snorted; but it seemed to the sensitive Andy 
that in this snort there was just a shade 
less resentment than there might have been. 
Between dining room and kitchen an open- 
ing, the size of a window frame, had been 
cut in the wall, and the base of this was a 
proad shélf for convenience in conveying 
hot dishes from stove to table. As the 
three passed from dining room to kitchen, 
Andy tossed ever his shoulder further in- 
formation for the possible approval of the 
bristling Parthy. “Jo and Queenie—she 
cooks and he waits and washes up and one 
thing another—they promised to be back 
April first, sure. Been with the Cotton Blos- 
som, those two have, 10 years and more. 
Painters been cluttering up here, and what 
not. And will you look at the way the 
kitchen looks, spite of ’em. Slick’s a whistle. 
Look at that stove!” Crafty Andy. Par- 
thenia Ann Hawks looked at the stove. And 
what a stove it was! Gazing upon this gen- 
erous expanse you felt that from its source 
could emerge nothing that was not savory, 
nourishing, satisfying. Above it, and 
around the walls, on hooks, hung rows of 
pans and kettIlés of every size and shape. 
Here was the wherewithal for boundless 
cooking. You pictured whole hams, sizzling ; 
fowls neatly trussed in rows; platoons of 
brown loaves; hampers of green vegetables; 
vast plateaus of pies, Crockery, thick, 
white, coarse, was piled, plate on plate, 
platter on platter, behind the neat doors 
of the pantry. A supplementary and re- 
dundant kerosene stove stood obligingly in 
the corner. “Little hot snack at night, 
after the show,” Andy explained. “Coffee or 
an egg, maybe, and ho lighting the big 
wood burner.” 

There crept slowly, slowly over Parthy’s 
face a look*of speculation, and this in turn 
was replaced by an expression that was, 
paradoxically, at. once eager and dreamy. 
As though aware of this she tried with words 
to belie her look. “All this cooking for a 
crowd. Take a mint of money, that’s what 
it will.” 

“Make a mint,” Andy retorted, blithely. 
A black cat, sleek, lithe, at ease, paced slow- 
ly across the floor, stood a moment survey- 
ing the two with wary ‘yellow eyes, then 
sidled toward Parthy and rubbed his arched 
back against her skirts. “Mouser,” said 
Andy; 

“Scat!” cried Parthy; but her tone was 
half-hearted, and she did not move away. 
In her eyes gleamed the light of the house- 
wife who beholds for the first time the do- 
main of her dreams. Jo and Queenie to 
boss. Wholesale marketing. Do this. Do 
that. Perhaps Andy, in his zeal, had even 
overdone the thing a little. Suddenly, 
“Where’s that child! Where’s—— Oh, my 
goodness, Hawks!” Visions of Magnolia 
having fallen into the river. 

\ndy darted out of the kitchen, through 
the little rabbit-hutch door. Mrs. Hawks 
gathered up her voluminous skirts and flew 
after; scrambled across the orchestra pit, 
turned at the sound of a voice, Magnolia’s, 
and yet not Magnolia’s, coming from that 
portion of the stage exposed belaw the half- 
raised curtain. In tones at once throaty, 
mincing, and falsely elegant—that arrogant 
voice which is childhood’s unconscious imi- 


tation of pretense in its elders—Magnolia. 


was reciting nothing in particular, and 
bringing great gust to the rendition. The 


words were palpably made up as she went ° 


along—“Oh, do you rully think so! . . 
My little girlis very naughty . . . we are 
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rich, oh dear me yes, ice cream every day for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. . . .” She 
wore her mother’s dolman which that lady 
had unclasped and left hanging over one of 
the brass railings of a box. From some- 
where she had rummaged a bonnet whose 
jet aigrette quivered with the earnestness of 
its wearer’s artistic effort. The dolman 
trailed in the dust of the floor. Magnolia’s 
right hand was held in a graceful position, 
the little finger elegantly crooked. 

“Maggie Hawks, will you come down out 
of there this instant!” Parthy whirled on 
Andy. “There! That’s what it comes to, 
minute she sets foot on this rotten tub. 
Play acting!” 

Andy clawed his whiskers, chuckling. He 
stepped to the proscenium and held out 
his arms for the child and she stood look- 
ing down at him, flushed, smiling, radiant. 
“You’re about as good as your pa was, Nola. 
And that’s no compliment.” He swung her 
to the floor, a whirl of dolman, short 
starched skirt and bonnet askew. Then, as 
Parthy snatched the dolman from her and 
glared at the bonnet, he saw that he must 
create again a favorable impression—con- 
trive a new diversion—or his recent gain 
was lost. A born showman, Andy. “Where’d 
you get that bonnet, Magnolia?” 

“In there.” She pointed to one of a row 
of doors facing them at the rear of the 
stage. “In one of those little bedrooms— 
cabins—what are they, Papa?” 

“Dressing rooms, Nola, and bedrooms, 
too. Want to see them, Parthy?” He open- 
ed a little door leading from the right-hand 
box to the stage, crossed the stage followed 
by the reluctant Parthenia, threw open one 
of the doors at the back. There was re- 
vealed a tiny cabin holding a single bed, a 
diminutive dresser, and washstand. Handy 
rows of shelves were fastened to the wall 
above the bed. Dimity curtains hung at the 
window. The window itself framed a view- 
of river and shore. A crudely colored cal- 
endar hung on the wall, and some photo- 
graphs and newspaper clippings, time-yel- 
lowed. There was about the little cham- 
ber a cosiness, a snugness, and, paradoxi- 
cally enough, a sense of space. There was 
the open window, doubtless, with its vista 
of water and sky giving the effect of free- 
dom. “Dressing rooms during the perform- 
ance,” Andy explained, “and bedrooms the 
rest of the time. That’s the way we 
work it.” 

Mrs. Hawks, with a single glance, encom- 
passed the tiny room and rejected it. “Ex- 
pect me to live in a cubby-hole like that!” 
It was, unconsciously, her first admission. 

Magnolia, behind her mother’s skirts, was 
peering, wide-eyed, into the room. “Why, 
I love it! Why, I love to live init. “Why, 
look, there’s a little bed, and a dresser, 
and a——” 

Andy interrupted hastily. “Course I don’t 
expect you to live in a cubby-hole, Parthy. 
No, nor the child, neither. Just you step 
along with me. Now don’t say anything; 
and stop your grumbling till you see. Put 
that bonnet back, Nola, where you got it. 
That’s wardrobe. Which room’d you get it 


“out of?” 


Across the stage, then, up the aisle to the 
stairway that led to the balcony, Andy lead- 
ing, Mrs. Hawks following funereally, Mag- 
nolia playing a zigzag game between the 
rows of seats yet managing mysteriously to 
arrive at the foot of the stairs just as they 
did. The balcony reached, Magnolia had 
to be rescued from the death that in Mrs. 
Hawks’s opinion inevitably would result 
from her leaning over the railing to gaze 
enthralled on the auditorium and stage be- 
low. “Hawks, wiil you look at that child! 
I declare, if I ever get her off this boat alive 
Pll never set foot on it again.” 

But her tone somehow lacked conviction. 
And when she beheld those two upper bed- 
rooms forward, leading off the balcony— 
those two square roomy bedrooms, as large, 
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Once a School Teacher— 
Later a Famous Physician 


A young man who was brought up on 
a farm in Western Pennsylvania quali- 
fied for district school teacher. Further 
pursuing his studies and teaching, he 
managed to save enough money to put 
him thru medical college. He began 
the practice of medicine in the new oil 
section of Pennsylvania, and often rode 
horse-back through the woods to reach 
and relieve those who were seriously 
ill, He was a student of nature, knew 
and easily recognized most of the med- 
icinal plants growing in the woods. 

Finally, he moved to Buffalo, N, Y., 
where he launched his favorite reme- 
dies, and, in a short time, they were 
sold by every druggist in the land. To- 
day, the name of this man, the late Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, is known throughout the 
world. His Golden Medical Discovery 
is the best known general tonic for 
building up strength, restoring impaired 
tissues and enriching the blood. More 
than fifty million bottles have been sold 
in the U. S. If your druggist does not 
sell it, in liquid or tablets, you can ob- 
tain a trial pkg. of the tablets by sending 
10c to the Dr. Pierce Clinic, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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actually, as her bedroom in the cottage, she 
was lost. The kitchen had scored. But the 
bedrooms won. They were connected by a 
little washroom. Each had two windows. 
Each held bed, dresser, rocker, stove. Be- 
draggted dimity curtains hung at the win- 
dows. Matting covered the floors. Parthy 
did an astonishing—though characteristic— 
thing. She walked to the dresser, passed a 
practiced forefinger over its surface, ex- 


’ aminged the finger critically, and unttered 
’ that universal tongue-and-tooth sound in- 


dicating disapproval. “An inch thick,” she 
then said. “A sight of cleaning this boat 
will take, I can tell you. Not a curtain in 
the place but’ll have to come down and 
washed and starched and ironed.” 


Instinct or a superhuman wisdom cau- 
tioned Andy to say nothing. From the next 
room came a shout of joy. “Is this my 
room? It’s. got a chair that rocks and a 
stove with a res’vore and I can see my 
whole self in the looking glass, it’s so big. 
Is this my room? Is it? Mama!” 

Parthy passed into the next room. “We'll 
see. We'll see. We'll see.” Andy followed 
after, almost a-tiptoe; afraid to break the 
spell with a sudden sound. 

“But is it? I want to know. Papa, make 
her tell me, Look! The window here is a 
little door. It’s a door and I can go right 
out on the upstairs porch. And there’s the 
whole river.” 

“I should say as much, and a fine way to 
fall and drown without anybody being the 
wiser.” 

But the child was beside herself with ex- 
citement and suspense. She could endure 
it no longer; flew to her stern parent and 
actually shook that adamantine figure in 
its dolman and bonnet. “Is it? Is it? 
Is it?” 


' =“We'll see.” A look, then, of almost comic 


despair flashed between father and child— 
a curiously adult look for one of Magnolia’s 
years. It said: “What a woman this is! Can 
we stand it? I can only if you can.” 
Andy tried suggestion. “Could paint this 
furniture any color Nola says a4 
* “Blue,” put in Magnolia, promptly. 
“and new curtains, maybe, with rib- 
bons to match——” He had, among other 
unexpected traits, a keen eye for color and 
line; a love for fabrics. 


Parthy said nothing. Her lips weré com- 
pressed. The look that passed between 
Andy and Magnolia now was pure despair, 
with no humor to relieve it. So they went 





disconsolately out of the door; crossed the ° 


balcony, clumped down the stairs, like mutes 
at a funeral. At the foot of the stairs they 
heard voices from without—women’s voices, 
high and clear—and laughter. The sounds 
came from the little porch-like deck for- 
ward. Parthy swooped through the door; 
had scarcely time to gaze upon two spright- 
ly females in gay plumage beforé both fell 
upon her lawful husband Capt. Andy Hawks 
jand embraced him. And the young pretty 
one kissed him on his left-hand mutton- 
chop whisker. And the older plain one 
kissed him on the right-hand mutton-chop 
whisker. And, “Oh, dear Capt. Hawks!” 
they cried. “Aren’t you surprised to see 
us! And happy! Do say you’re happy. We 
drove over from Cairo specially to see you 
and the Cotton Blossom. Doc’s with us.” 
Andy flung an obling arm about the waist 
of each and gave each armful a little 
squeeze. “Happy ain’t the word.” And in- 
deed it sacarcely seemed to cover the situ- 
ation; for there stood Parthy viewing the 
threé entwined, and as she stood she 
‘seemed to grow visibly taller, broader, more 
ominous, like a menacing cloud. Andy’s 
expression was a protean thing in which 
bravado and apprehension hattled. 
Magnolia had recognized them at once as 
the pretty young woman in the rose- 
trimmed hat and the dark woman who had 
told her not to smile too often that day 


4 
an end Ree» 


when, in company with the sloppy young 
man, they had passed the Hawks house, 
laughing and chatting and spitting cherry 
stones idly and comfortably into the dust 
of the village street. So she now took a 
step forward from behind hermother’s volu- 
minous skirts and made a little tentative 
gesture with one hand toward the older 
woman. And that lively female at once 
said, “Why, bless me! Look, Elly! It’s 
the little girl!” 

Elly looked. “What little girl?” 

“The little girl with the smile.” And at 
that, quite without premeditation, and to 
her own surprise, Magnolia ran to her and 
put her hand in hers and looked up into 
her strange ravaged face and smiled. 
“There!” exclaimed the woman, exactly as 
she had done that first time. 

“Maggie Hawks!” came the voice. 

And, “Oh, my!” exclaimed the one called 
Elly, “it’s the——” sensed something dan- 
gerous in the air, laughed, and stopped 
short. 

Andy extricated himself from his physi- 
cal entanglements and attempted to do 
likewise with the social snarl that now 
held them all. “Meet my wife Mrs. Hawks. 
Parthy, this is Julie Dozier, female half of 
our general business team and one of the 
finest actresses on the river besides being as 
nice a little lady as you’d meet in a month 
of Sundays. . . This here little beauty 
is Elly Chipley—Lenore La Verne on the 
bills.- Our ingenue lead and a favorite 
from Duluth to New Orleans. . . .Where’s 
Doc?” 

At which, with true dramatic instinct, 
Doc appeared scrambling down the cinder 
path toward the boat; leaped across the 
gangplank, poised on one toe, spread his 
arms and carolled, “Tra-da!” A hard-visaged 
man of about 55, yet with kindness, too, 
written there; the deep-furrowed, sad-eyed 
ageless face of-the circus shillaber and 
showman. 
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“Girls say you drove over. Must be {) 
with your spondulicks, Doc. . . . Part! 
meet Doc. He’s got another name, I cy 


but nobody’s ever used it. Doc’s enough {\; 


anybody on the river. Doc goes ahea< 
the show and bills us and does the dirty 
work, don’t you, Doc?” 

“That's about the size of it,” agreed |) 
and sped sadly and accurately a come 
brown juice from his lips over the bh. 
side into the river. “Pleased to make : 
acquaintance,” 

Andy indicated Magnolia. “Here's 
girl Magnolia you’ve heard me talk ab: 

“Well, well! Lookit them eyes! 1 
oughtn’t to go bad in the show busi: 
little later.” A sound from Parthy 
until now had stood a graven imag 
portent. Doe turned to her, soft-spo 
courteous. “Fixin’ to take a little ride \ 
us for good luck I hope, ma’am, our | 
trip out with Cap here?” 

Mrs. Hawks glanced then at the arrest 
face of Julie Dozier, female half of our 
eral business team and one of the fi: 
actresses on the river. Mrs. Hawks lo: 
at Elly Chipley (Lenore La Verne on 
bills) the little beauty and favorite f) 
Duluth to New Orleans. She breathed ¢ 
“Yes. Iam.” And with those three m 
syllables Parthenia Ann Hawks renoun 
the ties of land, of conventionality ; 
sook the staid orderliness of the | 
white-painted cottage at Thebes; shut 
ears to the scandalized gossip of her se 
neighbors and yielded grimly to the | 
of the river. 

When April came, and the dogwood f 
ed its spectral white in the woods, the s 
boat started. It was the most leisurely 
dream-like of journeys. In all the hu: 
harried country that still was intent 
repairing the ravafes of a civil war, t! 
alone seemed to be leading an enchan 
existence, suspended on another p! 
Miles—hundreds—thousands of miles 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 52 
Submitted by J. J. Morrison, York, Pa. 


Horizontal: 1—-A prop. 5—A sudden gush 
of liquid. 9—Tells. 11—Conjunction. 13— 
A Eucharist plate. 14~—Indefinite article. 
15—A short sleep. 17—A golf mound. 18— 
A long-eared equine quadruped, 19—Clan. 
2i—A small bag or pouch for carrying 
money. 23—A narrow beam of light. 24— 
A large body of water. 25—The spirits of 
the dead. 27—Roman goddess of love. 29 
—In the past. 30—Aunt Jerusha’s wayward 
husband. 32—Wholly. 33—Thus. 34—To 
consecrate. 36 — Toward. 37 —~ Delayed. 
Necessarily, 40—Make amends, 


in oe ee 
Te eee ee ae 


Vertical: 
tion. 3—A fabric having a ribbed surfa 
4—To excite. 5—Macerate. 6—A writ! 
instrument. 7—Pronoun. 8—Rigid. |' 
Consumed. 12—A confused mixture. 1! 


To attack with violence. 16—A musical in- 


strument. 18—A place for public contes! 
20—Good-by. 22—Employ. 25—One w! 
builds with stone or brick. 26—Dispo 

- of by sales. 27—A view or outlook. 25 
A declivity. 31—A grassy field or plai 
$4—An article of furniture, 35—Fixed 
opinion or disposition. 
Perform. 

7 


1—Holy person. 2—Conjunc- 


$7—Exist. 35— 
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willow-fringed streams flowing aquamarine 
in the sunlight, olive-green in the shade. 
wild honeysuckle clambering over black 


tree trunks. Mules. Negroes. Bare un- 
painted cabins the color of the sandy soil 
itself. Sleepy little villages blinking 


drowsily down upon a river which was 
come almost forgotten tributary of the 
Mississippi. The nearest railroad perhaps 
95 miles distant. They floated down the 
rivers. Sometimes they were broad ma- 
jestic streams rolling turbulently to the 
sea, and draining a continent. Sometimes 
they were shallow narrow streams little 
more than creeks, through which the Cot- 
ton Blossom picked her way as cautiously 
as a timid girl picking her way among 
stepping stones. Behind them, pushing 
them maternally along like a fat puffing 
duck with her silly little gosling, was the 
steamboat Mollie Able. 

To the people dwelling in the towns, 
plantations, and hamlets along the many 
tributaries of the Mississippi and Ohio, the 
show boat was no longer a novelty. It had 
been a familiar and welcome sight since 
i817 when the first crude barge of that type 
had drifted down the Cumberland river. 
But familiarity with these craft had failed 
to dispel their glamour. To the farmers and 
villagers of the Midwest; and to the small 
planters—black and white—of the South, 
the show boat meant music, romance, and 
gaiety. It visited towns whose leafy crypts 
had never echoed the shrill hoot of an 
engine whistle. It penetrated settlements 
whose backwoods dwellers had never wit- 
nessed a theatrical performance in all their 
lives—simple child-like credulous people 
to whom the make-believe villainies, 
heroics, loves, adventures of the drama 
were so real as sometimes to cause the 
Cotton Blossom troupe actual embarrass- 
ment. Often quality folk came to the show 
boat. The perfume and silks and broad- 
cloth of the Big House took frequent pos- 
session of the lower boxes and the front 
seats. 

That first summer was, to Magnolia, a 
dream of pure delight. Nothing could mar 
it except that haunting specter of autumn 
when she would have to return to Thebes 
and to the ordinary routine of a little girl 
in a second-best pinafore that was donned 
for school in the morning and thriftily re- 
placed by a less important pinafore on her 
return from school in the late afternoon. 
Rut throughout those summer months 
Magnolia was a fairy princess. She was 
Cinderella at the ball. She shut her mind 
to the horrid certainty that the clock would 
inevitably strike 12. 


Year by year, as the spell of the river 
grew stronger and the easy indolence of 
the life took firmer hold, Mrs. Hawks and 
the child spent Tonger and longer periods 
on the show boat; less and less time in the 
humdrum security of the cottage ashore. 
Usually the boat started in April. But 
sometimes, when the season was mild, it 
was March. Mrs. Hawks would announce 
with a good deal of firmness that Magnolia 
must finish the school term, which ended 
in June. Later she and the child would 
join the boat wherever it happened to be 
showing at the time. “Couple of months 
missed won’t hurt her,” Capt. Andy would 
argue, loath as always to be separated from 
his daughter. “May’s the grandest month 
on the rivers—and April. Everything com- 
ing out fresh. Outdoors all day. Do her 
good.” 

“I may not know much, but this I do 
know, Andy Hawks: No child of mine is 
going to grow up an ignoramus just be- 
cause her father has nothing better to do 
than go galumphing around the country 
with a lot of Yiff-raff.” 

But in the end, when the show boat start- 
ed its leisurely journey, there was Mrs. 
Hawks hanging fresh dimity curtains; 
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bickering with Queenie; preventing, by 
her acid presence, the possibility of a too- 
saccharine existence for the members of 
the Cotton Blossom troupe. In her old 
capacity as schoolteacher, Parthy under- 
took the task of carrying on Magnolin’s 
education during these truant spring 
months. It was an acrimonious and pain- 
ful business ending, almost invariably, in 
temper, tears, disobedience, upbraidings. 
Unconsciously Andy Hawks had done much 
for the youth of New England when he 
ended Parthy’s teaching career. 

“Nine times seven, I said. No, it 
isn’t! Just because 56 was the right an- 
swer last time it isn’t right every time. 
That was seven times eight and [li thank 
you to look at the book and not out of 
the window. I declare, Maggie Hawks, 
sometimes I think you’re downright simple.” 

Magnolia’s under lip would come out. Her 
brow was lowered. She somehow always 
looked her plainest and sallowest during 
these sessions with her mother. “I don’t 
care what nine times seven is. Elly doesn’t 
know, either. I asked her and she said she 
never had nine of anything, much less nine 
times seven of anything; and Elly’s the 
most beautiful person in the world, except 
Julie sometimes—and me when I smile. 
And my name isn’t Maggie Hawks, either.” 

“Td like to know what it is if it isn’t. 
And if you talk to me like that again, young 
lady, Pll smack you just as sure as I’m sit- 
ting here.” 

As for geography, if Magnolia did not 
learn it, she lived it. She came to know 
her country by traveling up and down its 
waterways. She learned its people by meet- 
ing them, of all sorts and conditions. She 
learned folkways; river lore; negro songs; 
bird calls; pilot rules; profanity; the art of 
stage make-up; all the parts in the Cotton 
Blossom troupe’s repertoire including East 
Lynne, Lady Audley’s Secret, Tempest and 
Sunshine, Spanish Gipsy, Madcap Margery, 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

(To be continued next week) 





One of the oldest streets in this country 
is Chestnut street, Philadelphia. It was 
laid out in 1682. Then it was called Wynne 
street in honor of a surgeon with William 
Penn. 





And now about the lady who thought 
Flaming Youth was the boy who stood on 
the burning deck.—Harvard Lampoon. 
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The New Freely-Lathering © 


ticura 
shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces, 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ‘ANTISEPTIC 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply, magical in prompt results. You can repay the fayor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E, Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, E-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
ious to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell; Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


The BEST Opportanity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held during 1927. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 
New York. Address: 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 



































STOMACH ULCERS 





Quickly Disappear, No Starvation Diet; Famous Southern 
California Prescription, in use 21 Years. Pain 


Relieved Almost at Once. 


Send for 16 


Day Trial Offer—No Obligation. 





Why ‘suffer with this extreme stom- 
ach trouble when we can positively as- 
sure you full relief or your money 
back? We guarantee Wolfe’s Ulcer and 
Acidosis Treatment will relieve you of 
extreme gastritis, or ulcers of the stom- 
-ach, or we will positively refund your 
money. Wolfe’s Ulcer and Acidosis 
Treatment has been used in California 
for these troubles for over 21 years 
with unvarying success. Many doctors 
prescribe it regularly. 

Now it is offered for the first time to 
the general public. It begins at once to 
give relief from the severe pain, vomit- 
ing and other discomforts and agonies, 
and from day to day the improvement 





is steady and increasingly rapid. You 
are not compelled to restrict yourself 
to a milk diet. You can eat anything 
you wish after taking our treatment a 
few days. 

What would you give to be able to 
eat as you did when you were a child? 
It should be possible with Wolfe’s Ulcer 
and Acidosis Treatment, and, best of 
all, the cost is very little, and you are 
guaranteed your money back if it does 
not help you to your entire satisfaction 
—you to be the sole judge—we take 
your word for it. Write today for full 
information. Wolfe’s Laboratories, 
Desk PF-6, 425 E. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
California, 
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GASOLINE NOW Tr 


OWNERS MYSTIFIED Bubiic Welcomes News 


woot 
om Invention Possiris 


A mysterious Whirlwind device that can be 
installed in a few minutes on any car makes 
it possible for cars to run on 7% gas, Al- 
ready thousands of-cars have been equipped 
and are - mene | amazing mileage tests on 

as. Bonafide reports show up to 


60 MILES ON A 
GALLON of GAS! 


This device not only saves gas but increases 
power, prevents carbon forming, produc- 

es flashy pick-up and quick starting. 
AS The 


$100 a WEEK TERRITORY OPEN 
ing like wild fire. 


demand for the Whirlwind is spread- 
FREE Sample 


Men are needed evefy- 
where to take care of lo- 
cal business. $100 a week 

Is supplied to our is easily possible. Part 
workers so they 

— = their 

ow 
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time workers can earn 
$5.00 an hour. Write to- 
day for this splendid op- 
| shetanitty and free sample offer. 
WHIRLWIND CARBURETOR CO. 
1041-412 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 











If You Are A 


WOMAN 


be ape like to earn $25. aly eres Saad 

week in your spare time doing some adver- 
tising work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40-w PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ASTHMA 
HAY FEVER 


At last the real cause of Asthma 
been discovered and an effective treat- 


ment a4 betmoce whospent shoeghens ni Taper 5 suf- 
from the wheezing, coughing and choking fight 
for breath of Asthma or the miseralce annoyance 
Hay Fever should send at once for 


Free momeees piu oumay overcome me Your diets. 
1245. Meridian St. i 











IMA WONDER CLAY is used and 
endorsed by leading coaches and ath- 
etes to end boils. Easy to apply. 
Requires no heating or preparation. 
Relieves pain. Has opened hundreds 
of stubborn boils. 

Cc. O. D. for $1.00. 
notsatisfied. Atall A. G. Spalding & Bros. Stores. 
Ima Products Corp., Dpt.11, 105 W. Monroe St. , Chicago 


"77 ypnoliZels 


Complete course of Hypnotism, Mind Reading and Magnetic Heal- 
ing, 25 fascinating lessons. How to become an expert, hypnotize at 
a glance, make others obey your v@ghes, overcome bad habits and 
enemies, gain in power, wealth, love. Simple, easy system. Equals 
Pecourse: iS only $1, Send stamps, cash or M.O. No more to pay. 
PRESS, 19 PARK Row, NEW YORK, DEPT. 80 


Is Curable. Guaranteed 
Treatment kills the germ, 
stops itching and permantly 
is eczema and other skin 
ee. pe mussy salves 
or oi Easy to 
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a hat h tried. OWRIT TE TODAY for 
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DERMA-TO1 OX LABORATORIES. 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Glasses avoided. Throw 

e er yes » away those you wear. Diseas- 

ed eyes restored. No drugs, 

Home treatment. Spread Happiness while reaping Wealth. Marvel- 


ous Money Maker for Agents. EYECURIST CO., 33S. Clark St., Ch’cago, Hl. 


Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 


and Where to Find Them.” ene infetmnation, 
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Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bide... CH ICAGO. ILL. 
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Letters from Readers 


Covered Bridges 
Why were covered bridges made? 
Was it to make a shelter place in case of 
rain (in the days of horses and buggies), 
or to protect the woodwork of the 
bridge, or some other reason?—Rev. 
Joseph H. Havery, Talladega, Ala. 








Lbincoln’s Birthplace 

There has been much talk of Abra- 
ham Lincoln being born here in Ruther- 
ford county, North Carolina. A place 
known as Lincoln Hill is within a few 
minutes walk of my home and old peo- 
ple say that Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Lincoln, lived there and had a little 
boy named Abraham.—Orland M. York, 
Forest City, N. C. 


Smelling Sense in Birds 


In one of your issues there was a let- 
ter inquiring about buzzards ‘seeing or 
smelling their food. It is pretty well 
established that birds do not smell 
much, but depend entirely on their 
great powers of vision (far better than 
a man’s). Wrap a piece of meat in pa- 
per and offer it to a chicken—and to a 
dog; only the latter will respond. Un- 
wrap and hold the meat ata distance, 
and only the chicken will respond as a 
dog’s vision is poor. As for vultures, 
there is always one or more up on high, 
which we do not see because we so 
rarely look up. But the vulture sees 
everything in detail, and if he drops, the 
next vulture will note the fact and 
hurry to the feast, and the next, and the 
next, until a crowd assembles. As in 
the Bible, “There where the carcass is, 
there will the eagles (vultures) be gath- 
ered together.” In the “Voyage of the 
Beagle” Charles Darwin explains the 
above.—Will Simmons, New Milford, 
Conn. 


Dropping the Pigeon 

Sometimes in a debate after the af- 
firmative opens the negative refuses to 
reply. This is often called “drop the 
pigeon on you” “drop the pigeon 
wing on you.” We would like to be en- 
lightened as to the origin of the ex- 
pression.—W, W. Hill, Montgomery, Ala. 


Do. Fishworms Have Eyes? 


On the 19th of March in the evening 
after a rain in the afternoon, we notic- 
ed, as we walked through the grass with 
a lantern, something that looked as 
though the ground was alive. We ex- 
amined it and found that it was fish- 
worms. As we walked, carrying the 
lantern, the fishworms crawled back 
very quickly into the ground when they 
saw the light. So the worms must have 
eyes or they could not see the light.— 
Louise Pardoe, Milton, Pa. 


“Alleged Lincoln Quotation 


Very shortly before President ‘Lin- 
coln’s death, speaking of the successful 
outcome of the war and of present con- 
ditions, he said: “But I now see a dan- 
ger that unnerves me more than the 
darkest days of the war. Great fortunes 
have been made out of the war. Wealth 


_ seven miles 
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ple are vigilant all liberty will bo | 
I read this more than 60 year 
There is no mistake that Linco! 
substantially as above, but I des 
get his exact words.—W. V. Stark 
er, New Richmond, Wis. 


Highest Peak East of Rockie: 


I wish to state that in our Black 
here in South Dakota there is H 
Peak, which we consider the |! 
point east of the Rockies in the | 
States and from its top one ca) 
into the states of Nebraska, North | 
ta, Wyoming and Montana. This 
tain is 7240 feet above sea level a 
has to climb a ladder 75 feet |. 
reach the top. On, the summit th 
ernment has a ranger station 
which a man detects any fires that 
occur. Should he see a fire lh: 
phones the information to Custe: 
away. About 25 feet 





Harney Peak, S. Dak. 


this station is a flat-space about 75 fe 


square where there-is a cold spri 
water bubbling up continually, a: 


this square are two cabins occupic: 


Paul J. Beard and wife during the | 
ist season. They dispense hot coffee 
sandwiches, postcards and souv: 
Last year there were 12,000 p 
climbed to the top of this mou: 
—Banks Stewart, Deadwood, S. | 


Where is the Middle West? 


There is a brand of corn flak: 
vertised as the Mid-West brand. © 
advertisements and packages is « 
showing the Mid-West states. Th: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, K: 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisc: 
and Illinois. Nine in all.—Ma 
Splain, San Francisco. 





I noticed an inquiry in regard to 
composes the Middle West or the 
Western states. Will say in reply, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 


Western states. All beyond the 
sippi river are the Western states, 
beyond the Rockiés are the Far W: 
states. During the Revolutionary 
the now .Mid-Western states wer 
garded as the West.—O. W. C 
Churubusco, Ind. 





WASHINGTON’S FALSE TEETH 


A set of false teeth used by George \V 
ington are on exhibition in the nai 
museum in connection with a dental h 
campaign. The Baltimore College of D 
Surgery, supposed to be the oldest in 


1ho% 
199 
</ 


Wisc: 
Illinois and Kentucky comprise the \! 


tion of its kind in the world, is the ov 


of the teeth. They are made of ivor) 
plate of gold. The upper and lower p 


F vare connected by springs, such as 
will become enthroned, Unless the peo-~ 


common in-colonial days. 
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iNew Idea 


Makes wonderful im- 
provement in your Safety 
Razor. Easy, convenient. 
After shaving do not take 
your razor apart to dry 
it, just place it in your 


SANDERS 
Razor Bath 


keeps it antiseptic, bright, 
keen and rust-proof. 


More Shaves ®1° ° 


are possible because of won- 
derful condition of razor. Users 
ery enthusiastic. Send one 

iar (cashor M.O.). Unbreak- 
able porcelain Sanders Razor 
Fath and large bottle Sanders 
Solution. 


Agents Wanted 


R. W. SANDERS & CO., 
Room 2025-111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. - 


Patent Applied For 


Postpaid 
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L ove’s Read this world famous book on sex, 

ore oe Bog Comins of 

Hy e,” by wa ‘arpenter, is a 

Coming —_ coum Geet eeseuies of 

the persona roblems at confront 

of Age every man and woman. At last this 

great book is available at a popular price. Send for it 

at once. Only 55c postpaid—clothbound, fnll size, well 

printed. Free catalogue of 50 other Vanguard titles at 
the same amazing price. 

VANGUARD PRESS, Inc., Dept. E-t, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


h ck 
Ladies! pe ph. HE at ene Sainte 


move ag ner Blackheads, 
wrinkles and blemishes, that I will give another pack- 
age of this rare and expensive beautifier free if it fails 


Price $z. SELIGER’S, 959 Frankford Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEA F" Now HEAR 


With New Invention 
tomatic, non-electrical, aay ae ee lowest cost, unlimited 
i antee. Used by lawyers, teachers, etc. Write today for book- 


‘ca'tge American Earphone Go., 106. 43 St. (A) MY. Azents, 


TOBACCO 2:5: Or Snuff Habit 


Cured Or Ne No Pay 
on eal Hastdoss Choose $1205 heres Sothne in toe ned ones 


500 000 Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 


MEN buy your hats direct from the manufacturers. 
Send eo Fa? East Model Hat Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. P 























e, New Jersey 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE $50 pany 


ng everything. Distributors, Dp! 170.609 Division, Chicago 


INVENTORS ASSISTED Financialty to se oaee peas, 


Equitable Investment Co. , Box 1648, W 


ELUAH $2 Coming CHRIST Book FREE. E,.MEGIDDO 


MISSION, Rochester, N.Y. 


A WHOPPER 


Special Club No. 12-W 






















American » Rasdtonenae Gentionpmen Magazine 
Good Stories Home Circle Magazine 
ee D - yams ey ted Mechanics 
Blade & L The Farm Journal 

The Pathfinder 


All for One Year $50 


Regular Price $3 


You can't beat this for Big Value. Order by club Number 
Not good outside the 48 states 
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| Newspaper Views 





Atchison Globe—This flood of invitations 
to the president to spend the summer 
here and there, possibly is an early coun- 
ter move against the wife’s plans for 

vacation. 


South Bend Tribune—Vacation in the 
public schools will be welcomed by parents 
of small children who are tired of pre- 
paring debates. 


New York World—Would it not he a 
good idea to have a room in each jail 
where, at stated hours, men and women 
accused of murder may meet the repre- 
sentatives of the press for their daily 
statements? 





Toledo Blade—Imagine Mussolinirunning 
this country. Mrs. Mussolini’s picture 
would be in the newspapers nearly every 
day. 





Los Angeles Times—Nowadays the bar- 
ber-shop quartet has at least two soprano 
voices. 





San Diego Union—A California poultry 
rancher has raised a hen that ‘looks -like 
a penguin, crows like a rooster and wad- 
dles like a duck. If there is a third party 
in 1928, here is its mascot. 


Arkansas Gazette—France’s chair at the 
next arms conference will be a handy 
place to stack documents on. 


Los Angeles Times—A farm is rapidly be- 
coming a body of land entirely surround- 
ed by politicians. 


Washington Times—History fails to re- 
cord a_ single -instance where -a person 
has overlooked a greenback because of 
coler blindness. 





Brooklyn Eagle—Civilization has spread 
until the radio and the rifle can be heard 
almost everywhere in the world. 


Houston Post-Dispatch — Fashion is a 
clever crook. Now that it has finally 
sheared the tresses of our beauties, it 
has decreed that wigs must be worn, and 
it is selling the hair of the girls back to 
them at fancy prices. 


Salem News—Looks as if this country 
would have to be paying war taxes so 
long that the people would have to look 
up in the history to see what the war 
was about. 


New York Journal—What the beauty 
shops seem to give the ladies more than 
anything else is a permament crave. 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—There are two 
sides to the prohibition question, and the 
Democratic party has both of them. 


Weston Leader—“I do not cut the hair,” 
says Antoine, famous French hair trim- 
mer now in the U. S. “I sculpture it.” Won- 
der if he ever takes a chip off the old 
block? 


Providence Journal—Predictions that 
bobbed hair will never be abandoned, on 
the ground that it is a great convenience, 
overlook the cardinal principle of fashion, 
which is that it is safe to wager that what- 
ever is will be different a short while hence. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Will Hays will 
give a 10th of his wealth to the church. 
When we land a $100,000 a year job like his 
we'll be tempted to follow his example. 


Lafayette Journal and Courier—The nth 
degree of modesty was demonstrated by 
the man who gave an unsigned check to a 
charitable association because he desired to 
make an “anonymous contribution.” 


days 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
ings for Managers. The “‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 








STOMACH TROUBLES 


VANISH LIKE MACIC 


Eat all you want, what you want and wie 
you want to. Bid farewell to Stomach pain, 4 
tress and soreness. Get rid of Dyspeps yo 
gestion, Catarrh of the Stomach, Belchin — "Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Ner- 
———— Constipation, Head- 
e, © 
Just send your name and ad- 






Ee “ dress = 2 oe w x send you 
ta 5, romptly pre a genuine 

ro gi il Peptopad FR No matter 
how severe or standing 

our case is—no matter how tweatmente u have 


ed without result, send for this Peptopad T 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO.. Dept.5, JACKSON, MICH. 








_. save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented 


It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
\ Write for free book and state- 
ments from dectors and users. 















HeefnerArch “4 106 M.E.T: Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 





DROPSY ween Free 


Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS: $10.75 Daily (in advance) 


Spare time will do. Introduce 12 months Guaranteed Hosiery. 

styles, 39 colors, for Men, Women, Children; including latest * “sink 
to the Top” Ladies’ Hose. No capital or experience needed. We 
furnish samples. Silk hose for your own use FREE. NEW PLAN. 
MACOCHEE HOSIERY CO., Road 2498, Cincinnati. O, 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
— we few to — of your friends—they 

m thank you ‘he it, an ‘ou will have saved $1. 



































PATHFINDER PUBLISHING. co. WASHINGTON. dD. C. 
STOMACH 2.Ains 
Ind: » Colic, Pain in Right Side, Gall Trouble. A! 
1 failed, even 2 operations, before finding help I'll tell you about 
MADELINE 
Selling COLORED oc and SLICKERS, $2.95. 
TT BRADLEY, 241 VAN BUREN, Dept. 889, 
COUGH Write for free booklet 
telling how it is done. 
Why feel bad? You can feel good. FREE interesting particulars 
Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY swe" ‘or,c00%: s2.z0us 
where located, particulars free. 
Earn $25 Weekly wv: spare time, wnting for newspapers, 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details FREE. Press $ 1261. St. Louis, Mo. 
MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, 8ST. LOUIS, i 
Pathfinder One Year e 
Ben Washinaton. D. C. 


PAINS 
E. UNGER, Dept. 442, 22 Quincy St. , Chicago, Il! 
ELLIO TT BRADI HAT FREE. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 
CHICAGO 
STOPPED OR NO PAY 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bidg Nashville, Tenn- 
DR. JULIAN D. HOVEY, Porter Building, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED ‘sina Fissiii 
rite 
Send order to THE PATHFINDER. 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin petaiting Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
en prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice, Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. D0C-518 FREEPORT, ILL. 




















hose for your own use. 
7 Months Guarantee 
Betterknit hosiery must wear 7 
months or we give new pair free. 
Absolutely the most amazing, 
most liberal offer ever made our 
oat. No experience needed. 
rite quick for selling outfit. 


BETTERKNIT TEXTILE CO. 6-218, 


Greenfield, Ohio 


Mitchell’s. 





is ready to use. Sure deatt 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin packagecontains 18" Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh, 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 


it Co. 
3 Sin 








LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 

CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. No elastic. Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 

Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 





eee seatem 5 if dinenr DoS censt, ,World’s 
all there is to learn wy 
Weising Every 6 = ye Oe 

Bend f or famous 
Sfiere viene fats 
over night. Enclose 10c to 
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Gems from Exchanges | 


By the Smith Manufacturing Co.? 
Twin City (N. C.) Sentinel—Mr. R. B. 
Crawford jr. was made in Mt. Airy Saturday. 
Sent in by Hilary Jones, Mt. Airy. 


The Class Will Now Look Up “Yearling” 

Muncie (Ind.) Star—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
Two black mares, coming four years old; 
one black yearling, coming five ‘years old. 
Phone 3215-3. 


Will You Take a Bull Heifer? 

Farmers Home Journal and National 
Farmer and Stock Grower (Louisville, Ky.) 
—(adv.)—FARMERS SWAP COLUMN. I 
have a female steer, black and white. I 
would exchange for something I could use. 
What have you to trade? John T. Wilson, 
R8, Cadiz, Ky. 


Sent in by W. B. Threlkeld, president of Union County, 
Ky., Farm Bureau. 

















Leading a Dog’s Life 
Paterson (N. J.) Call—(adv. )—LOST: In 
vicinity of North 8th and Temple Hall, 
white visiting poddle. Reward if returned 
to 120 East 33rd st. Answers to the name 
of Oddie. 
Sent in by D. E. Kent, Paterson. 


Woman’s Uncertain Age 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer — 
(adv.)—FOR SALE: General store, gro- 
ceries, service: station: $35-$45 daily; lady 
owner 63 years old for the past six years. 
1605 Fourth ave. 
Sent in by A. B. - Richards, Charleston. 


Has it Come to This? 


Gettysburg ' (Pa.) Times—(adv.)—FOR 
SALE: House without a mortgage, 10 cents. 





Destructive Inner Rage 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record—Prosecuting 
her husband, Frank, on a charge of assault 
and battery, Mrs. Frances Landewisck, of 


No. 1209 Pearl street, was gutted by flames. 
Sent in by M. C. Sterling, Trenton, N. J. 


We'll Say He Is 

Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat—Police 
Officer Thomas Condon, who was thrown 
under a bus by a‘car driven by Dennis 
Fitzgerald of Division street, fs much more 
comfortable at his home on North State 
street. 

Sent in by Mrs. BR. L. Hart, Waterbury. 


Didn’t Know He Had Changed His Name 
Grand Haven (Mich.) Tribune—Former 
Alex J. Groesbeck today issued a statement 
branding the proposed special audit of the 
finances of the state cement plantas a 
“fourflush.” 
Sent in by Seth A. Clay, Grand Haven 


We'll Ask the White House Spokesman 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch—(Caption 
under picture)—On her 48th Birthday. Miss 
Calvin Coolidge, wife of the president, cele- 
brated the event by a stroll through Wash- 
ington. 
Sent in by Mrs. W. M. Lathrop, St. Louis. 


- A la Mode 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press—(adv.)— 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT. Allen parlor 
furnace, late model, used only a few 
weeks. DeKorne Furniture Co. 

Antique sofas, tables, chests of drawers 
and pewter, china, glass, etc. The Barn. 

Sé@nt in by Maud Carpenter, Grand Rapids. 


Object Matrimony? 
New York (N. Y.) Herald Tribune—(adv.) 
—JAPANESE, competent, ~ general house- 
work, wants small family, best references. 


Should Be 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal— 
(adv..—FOR SALE: Twenty-one-year-old 
Brown leghorn hens, laying now. $1.00 
each. Phone 4800. 
Sent in by B. P. Williamson, Memphis. 
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Most Amazing 
INVENTION 






FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is & wonder—the most sen- 
sational invention of the age! If you'rs 
looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that n " 
100% profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out 
men on demonstration—I’vo got it in Ve-Po-A ha 
amazing new vest pocket adding machine 


Sells for $2.95—You Make $1.65 
This most remarkable invention does all the \ f 
# $300 adding machine, yet fits the vest pocket a 
for only $2.95! It sells on sight to storekeeper 
ness men, and everyone who uses figures—and n ' 
over 100% Longe on every — Ve-Po-Ad d 
kind of figuring in a jiffy, y hs but 4 oz 3 
up to a billion, Shows total visible at all times 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Never makes a 
or gets out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use! 


Pe wet Your Machine FREE 
Live wire salesmen are aa ao everything ¢! 1 
flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Ve-Po-Ad brings them 
money and lots of it. Shapiro out in Californi 
$475 in one week! You can “‘clean up” too! 0 
sales @ day in spare time will bring YOU over 
a week! You need no previous’ sales experien: 
Po-Ad sells itself! If you are eens interested ir 
ing a steady, substantial income, write at once { 
details of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN and FRE: 
PO-AD given to new Agents, Do it NOW—TODA 


Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 135 
135 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pathfinder 3 years ‘°sisccct7°* $2.00 


Economy Clubs 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Reading Matter 


CLUB NO. {7W 
$1.30) Woman's worid $1.50 
- Today's Housewife ‘ 
geneemen seemezins 

arm reside, 2 yrs 
Save $1.20/ The Pathfinder. | Save 














CLUB NO. 31W 
People’s Home Jour. 
Am. Neediewoman 
Good Stories 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder. 














CLUB NO. 601 
Woman’s World $1 00 CLUB NO. 32W 
Good Stories ° People’s Home Jour. fl 
Am. Needlewoman Household Magazine + 
gestiovoman Magazine Septiowones agazin 

our Save 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $1! pe Panne. - 

CLUB NO. 605 CLUB NO. 34W 
Capper’s Farmer $1.00 form Journal $1 75 
Good Stories * Am. Needlewoman vd 


People’s Home Journal s 

People’s Popular Mo, People’s Home, Journal 
American Neediewoman Blade & Ledger 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $1} The Pathfinder. Save § 


CLUB NO. 606 
Am. Needlewoman 
Good Stories 
Illustrated Companion 
People’s Home Journal 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $i 








CLUB NO. 120 
$1.00 Woman’s World 
Today’s Housewife + 
People’s Home Journa! 
tieraees Companion 
The Pathfinder. Save $ 











LUB 
Am. Pe Aa $1. 50 CLUB NO. [26 
Sportsman’s Digest People’s Homo Jour. $1 nN 
People’s Home Journal Gentlewoman Mag. ov 
bea bee | Ameriean Seeaigwona 
ories an Needlewomar 
The Pathfinder. Save $1.50| Pathfinder, ! yr. Save $ 


Bach subscription is for one year unless otherw's 
noted and must be.sent to one address. Prices 
good outside the 48 states. ORDER BY NUMBE 


-—— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





Inclosed find §......im payment of club No.. 


Name. o.ccerccccccccacecesscscvcccccsccsesess:: 


CIF. crvvcccvesscccccecccesseseseeeessenasesers® 
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